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. . . IN PRESENTING TO 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS THE BEST 
AND SOUNDEST EDUCATIONAL TEXTS 
FOR EPISCOPAL CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seven New Work Books for the Fall 


“MY OWN” WORK BOOK on 
CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM 
By ALICE BROOKMAN 


Though this has been planned for a full year’s work in 
the Church School, it has been divided into rather definite 
sections, with the thought that it may also prove valuable to 
take up each section in conjunction with other studies. The 
general subjects are: Symbols in General; Symbols of Our 
Lord; Symbols of God; The Church Building; Windows, 
Murals, and Carvings; Worship (including Holy Com- 
munion, Holy Baptism, and Confirmation); The Christian 
Seasons. Illustrated. 


WE EXPLORE THE PROPHETS 
By MARY JENNESS 


Problems of every-day living today, based on the 
prophets of yesterday. The subjects discussed include 
(among others) Who are the Prophets; How does God 
re-enforce us; When are we patriotic; How did we get our 
Bible; What about other races of people. A brief leader’s 
guide will be available. The background material for this 
work book is Miss Jenness’ interesting book of stories, 
MEN WHO STOOD ALONE: The Hebrew Prophets in 
Action. With maps. 


CONFIRMATION MADE INTERESTING 
By ROBERT S. LAMBERT and FLORA S. FENDER 


Based on the “Offices of Instruction” in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, this work book has been prepared for use 
either by the Church Schools in their year-round curriculum 
as a course during the year preceding Confirmation or by 
the clergy in their- Confirmation classes. Illustrated. 


OUR FAMILY, THE CHURCH 
By GEORGE B. SCRIVEN 


The purpose of this work book is not to give the stu- 
dent a theoretical knowledge of worship, but to aid in 
giving Junior children a participation in, and intelligent 
appreciation of, and an attachment for the life of worship 
in their Christian Family the Church. The units of work 
to be taken up in this course are entitled: Membership in 
the Family; The Parish Church; The Festivals of the 
Family; The Family’s Ministers; The Holy Communion; 
All Through Life. A brief teacher’s guide will be available. 
Illustrated. 


New Pupil’s Work Books for Use 
with the “Pastoral Series” 


THE LIFE of our LORD JESUS CHRIST 
By BEATRICE ELIZABETH ALLEN 


Follows the course of “Lessons on the Life of Our Lord, 
Jesus Christ,” but -may be used separately as a work book 
on the Life of Christ with the Chalmers book as a teacher’s 
guide. The “Set Questions” as used in Dr. Chalmers’ course 
are included as an entirely separate section. The illustrations 
also by Miss Allen, include plans for a Shadow Play of the 
Good Samaritan and also the costuming of a Christmas Play. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
By ALICE PARMELEE 


A work book based on the second course in the Pastoral 
Series, “The Christian Life of Faith, Love, and Duty.” 
Here, too, the “Set Questions” from the Chalmers’ course 
have been segregated for optional use. 


TRAIL BLAZERS of the WAY 
By ROBERT H. THOMAS, 3rd 


Because the missionary activities of the early Church 
centered largely around the work of St. Paul, this work 
book after the first few lessons really becomes a biography of 
that tireless worker for Christ. Dr. Chalmers’ “How the 
Church Began,” is an indispensable source book for this 
course. The ‘‘Set Questions” have been placed by them- 
selves for use in any way desired. A brief pamphlet guide 
for the teacher will also be available. 


New Teacher's Guides for 
existing Work Books 


Procedure Guide for 
A TOUR OF THE PRAYER BOOK 


By VERNON McMASTER = 
A brief guide for the leader of the work book on the 


‘Prayer Book. 


Key to the Studies in the Work Book 

“MY OWN” LIFE OF CHRIST 

Key to the Studies in the Work Book 

“MY OWN” HISTORY of the Christian CHURCH 
BY ALICE BROOKMAN 


These two pamphlets by Miss Brookman have been pre- 
pared to assist the teachers of the two work books which 
have been published heretofore. 


These work books will all be ready in mid-summer 


A worthy successor to 
“The Horse and Buggy 
Doctor” and 


“Country Lawyer” 


FORTY YEARS A 


COUNTRY 
PREACHER 


By GEORGE B. GILBERT 


Chosen as “America’s typi- 
cal country preacher” by the 

’ editors of Harper & Brothers 
and The Christian Herald, 
from over 1,000 candidates 
nominated from every state, 
Mr. Gilbert has written a 
book that will go straight to 
your heart. 


Here is the story of arich and 
useful life. Here too are 
shrewd observations on hu- 
man nature, religion and the 
American scene; humor and 
that peculiarly American 
kind of common sense which 
made The Horse and Bugsy 
Doctor and Country Lawyer 
so popular. 


George B. Gilbert is the Country 
Preacher whose life and work have 
been featured in text and pictures 
by Life, Time, The Christian Herald, 
The Spirit of Missions, and Witness. 


Illustrated, $2.75 


I HARPER & BROTHERS 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Geer bee Hundred Years 940 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23RD. STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Vestments, Materials 
Repairing, cleaning and re- 
applying. Altar Breads. 


GEORGIA L. BENDER 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ol. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Accredited Church College for Negro Youth. 
Co-educational. Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 


Needs of the College: A Larger Endowment, Scholarship 
Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts for Current Expenses. 


Address: PRESIDENT 
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THIS MAN'S IDEA 
IS A BLESSING TO 
FOLKS WHO NEED 

MONEY 


By H. L. Witte 


WOULD THIS OPPOR- 

TUNITY TO MAKE 

GOOD MONEY EVERY 
WEEK HELP YOU ? 


Right now Mr. Mills needs more men 
and women in all parts of the country. 
He has an opening for someone right 
in your own or nearby locality. To 
everyone who accepts his offer he guar- 
antees a fair, square deal and an amaz- 
ing opportunity to make money in a 


literally hundreds of folks to pleasant, dignified, easily handled busi- 
aess of your own. Everything you need 


i 5 Aare 4 
whom this man’s idea of doing is sent to you. You don’t need experi- 
business has been a God-send. E. J. MILLS ence. The few things you need to do are 
aie written down in simple, plain language. 
This is your real chance to make “excel- 

lent money even in your spare time, 
DO YOU NEED MON EY? either daytime or evenings. You can devote full time or 
part time the year ‘round and enjoy fine cash earnings. 

Perhaps you, too, are in urgent need of money EARNINGS START AT ONCE 

to meet pressing bills. You may have some 

spare time you want to turn into cash. Then I sincerely ask you to fill out and mail the coupon. You 


This is a true story. I know this 
man personally. I know of the 
folks he has helped with his 
money-making plans. I know of 
men who lost their jobs, but 
were able to make more money 
than ever before. I can tell you 
of men and women who live bet- 
ter because of the opportunity 
this man gives them to add to 
their earnings. Yes, I know of 


* a ; don’t obligate yourself. You will receive complete details 

her jas mane ae this” eae re ee by mail. Then you can decide. Here’s your chance to 

ere wil be no obligation on your part. Costs make the money you need—at once. Just mail the cou- 

you nothing. He will write and tell you about pon or a penny postcard to: BE. J. Mills, 1770 Mon- 
a wonderful opportunity he has for you and mouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


how others who were hard-pressed have found 


relief with his common-sense plans. } 
He is president of a large, million-dollar manu- 


facturing company which does business in 


every section of the country—in your very own MILLS, President 

locality. This company started more than 30 Hoan Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

years ago with an IDHA. That IDEA was this: Yes. I want to make money. Without cost or obliga- 
“We'll help worthy people who are in need of tion, send me full details of the wonderful oppor- 
money. Our proven plans shall be given to the tunity now open in my locality. 

deserving so they, too, can have money.’ The NAME 

business prospered. It became most success- bal So" ALT NL haga TP ai {cas st hing vice 
ful. And today it is providing hundreds of ADDRESS... eee ee eee eee eee 
Mmenrandumomen withthe, opportunity tormake ff ve 8 ed 
good cash incomes for themselves in a re- | °°” (Please Print or Write Plainly) 


spectable manner. 


ALASKA TOUR EDITOR, FORTH MAGAZINE, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the FORTH Tour to Alaska. 


Name: ©... 235-3536 <sSe es 


NGO POSS oo ce seeees ee nee 


City and State 


OME CRUISING where Alaska’s warm, refreshing sun 
shines upon towering snow-crowned peaks rising sheer 
from the water's edge . .. upon flowers growing beside 
mighty glaciers ... upon historic towns of totem, gold rush 
or old Russian lore. As a member of the FORTH Tour, enjoy 
mountain scenery and sightseeing while westbound on the 
North Coast Limited, and sail from 
Seattle August 9 for a cruise along 
| Alaska's sheltered Inside Passage. 
| Return from Seattle with Tour or 
| independently via any line selected. 
| Send the coupon for detailed infor- 
Wn ahd | mation, entirely without obligation. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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THE COVER: “Youth Faces the Future” is the title of our cover 
Photograph this issue. It typifies the thousands of young people 
who finish school this month, many to go on to further training 
in the fall; thousands of others, to start upon careers. This issue 
is dedicated to them. In it will be found much of interest to youth; 
much for parents. The photo is by H. Armstrong Roberts. 
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Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L., TREASURER THE REV. FRANKLIN J. CLARK, SECRETARY 
JosepH E. Boyle, EDITOR 
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“Time Marches On,” these two girls of St. 
Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn., are discover- 
ing. Typical of youngsters who attend more 
than 100 Church schools scattered over the 
nation, this issue of FortH is dedicated to 
them and the thousands of others who will 
attend such schools next fall. 
C) 
An Amazing Offer 

FortH is making an amazing subscription 
offer starting this month. The next six issues 
will be sent to individual addresses in lots of 
fifty or more for thirty cents each. This 
means that a parish with 100 families can 
send FortH to every family for six months 
for thirty dollars. Moreover, FortH places a 
“money-back”? guarantee on the offer: if at 
the end of the six months, the Rector and 
Vestry or other responsible persons do not 
feel the magazine has brought results com- 
mensurate with the investment, the amount 
so invested will be returned. This offer has 
the approval of the Presiding Bishop, who 
hopes many parishes will take advantage of 


it. For full particulars write FortH. 
e 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS should be received by the 
tenth of the month preceding issue to be sent to 
new address. Give both the old and the new 
address when requesting change. Make remit- 
tances payable to FORTH, preferably by check 
or money order. 
e@ 

REMITTANCES for all missionary purposes should 
be made to Lewis B. Franklin, Treasurer, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and should be 
clearly marked as to the purpose for which they 
are to be devoted. 


@ 

FORTH, June, 1940, Vol. 105. No. 6. Official 
organ of the Protestant Episcopal Church, pub- 
lished monthly by the National Council. Pub- 
lication office, 100 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y. 
Editorial, and executive offices, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Ten cents a copy. $1.00 a year. Postage to 
Canada and Newfoundland 25c extra. Foreign 
postage 50c. Entered October 2, 1926, as second 
class matter at Utica, N. Y. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
section 412, Act of February 28, 1925. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL, Protestant Episco- 
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The Cross 


and 


The Flag 


ORSHIP and patri- 

otism go hand in 

hand at Church Schools. 
At the left Betsy Gregg 
and Ann Kehm are shown 
raising the flag at All 
Saints’ School, Sioux 
Falls, S.D. This yeere: 
mony is a daily custom at 
All Saints’ as it is at many 
Church Schools. Below, 
the choir of All Saints’ is 
shown in the chapel, sing- 
ing. This school is an im- 
portant link in the mis- 
sionary program in South 
Dakota. It was founded 
by-Bishop Hare. Bishop 
Blair Roberts is president. 


The Cross looms large at Church Schools. 
that at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass 


Building Christian 


Character 


T IS noteworthy’ that only 
in democratic countries are 
Christian schools allowed. To- 
talitarian states, realizing that 
in the formative school days char- 
acter and characteristics are de- 
veloped, have abolished the Church 
school—possibly the greatest tribute 
the Church school has received. 

In these transformation years of 
modern America, when families 
more and more have less stable 
home life, and when modern busi- 
ness requires constant moving about 
from one community to another, 
parents are beginning ‘to realize the 
importance of placing their chil- 
dren in a school environment where 
stability based upon Christian 
teaching and living will provide an 
education of the highest type plus 
the religious conviction so needed in 
a changing world. 

The Episcopal Church has a 
noted history in secondary school 
education of which we should all be 
proud. England may boast of her 
great headmasters, but we are ready 
to place such names as Peabody, 
Thayer, Coit, Blackford, Chamber- 
layne and Dobbin, as well as many 
others, alongside of the greatest 
educators. Each name has stood 
for Christian faith and Christian 
character. Our schools are mere 


babes in arms when compared to the © 


age of European schools, but they 


Boys are kept 
busy at Church 
Schools; below, 
an industrious 
lad in the labora- 
tory at Holder- 
ness School, 
Plymouth; N. H. 


By Charles W. Sheerin, D.D. 


have matured at a rapid rate and in 
many cases have had the advantage 
of being able to escape the faults of 
tradition which have hampered 
older schools in older countries. 

“You can learn arithmetic in 
Russia as well as at St. James’ 
School,” says a friend of mine who 
doesn’t believe in Church schools. 
He is perfectly correct, but some of 
us still believe that education with- 
out character is not real education 
at all and that is where the Church 
school exerts an influence and serves 
as an example to a nation whose 
democratic principles are based 
upon Christianity. 

There is an old saying that a 
tramp will steal a ride on a rail- 
road and if you educate him but 
fail to develop his character, he will 
steal the railroad. The Church 
school probably cannot teach any 
better than any other school of 
equal facilities but it can assure 
parents that as a vital part of edu- 
cation there will ever be a vital faith 
and practice of Christianity that 
will transform the environment of 
growing and developing years into 
one where Christianity will be the 
greatest influence. 

To say that all Church schools 
have always been successful in pro- 
ducing Christian character would 
not be truthful, but it is truthful to 
say that they all strive for this 
ideal and that with true Christian 
self-examination, they are constant- 
ly improving their curriculum, tak- 
ing great care that only strong 
Christian characters are on the 
faculties and studying the religious 
difficulties and problems of youth. 

The cost of Church school edu- 


At right 


cation has been a fear for many 
parents, but actually the Episco- 
pal Church has schools that will fit 
practically any pocketbook. Many 
of our older and so-called “wealthy 
schools” have scholarships for 
bright boys and girls whose fami- 
lies are in decidedly lower income 
brackets. One man was recently 
astonished to find that a certain 
noted Church school which he sup- 
posed had only the sons of the ex- 
tremely wealthy, had forty per cent 
of its boys attending with scholar- 
ship aid, from families of modest 
means. 

We have schools where total costs 
are as small as three hundred dollars 
per year. There are a number of 
boys and girls schools where the 
finest equipment and teaching staff 
are available and the total costs 
amount only to six hundred dollars, 
while many of the very best aver- 
age between eight and nine hundred 
dollars for the year. Recently some 
schools have made their costs com- 
mensurate with the family income, 
but it certainly need no longer be 
said that Episcopalians must resort 
to schools of other churches in order 
to obtain reasonable tuition charges. 

The Church schools are estab- 
lished as a part of the Christian 
Gospel. They are schools that are 
insured against temporary manage- 
ment and tradition. They are not 
established to make money, but to 
build Christian character and help 
train leadership for a nation that 
will practice Christianity and thus 
help America be a force for world 
peace, a true democracy and a land 
where human personality is dignified 
and sacred. 


O generalization about Church 
secondary schools is safe, ex- 
cept the statement that these 


schools are scattered every- 
where throughout the jurisdiction of 
the Church and are of nearly every 
sort in which parents might conceiv- 
ably be interested. That much can be 
proved by the record. 

Geographically, Church secondary 
schools are entering into each region 
where there are Church people to re- 
ceive them. Not only are boys and 
girls traveling across the continent to 
reach their schools. New institutions 
are going to meet them. The great 
educational movement of a century 
and more ago, which firmly established 
dozens of Church schools in New Eng- 
land, the East and the South, is not 
over. New schools are springing up, 
and older institutions are changing to 
meet today’s ideas. 

The Church has secondary schools 
in thirty-six states and the District of 
Columbia. In addition to these insti- 
tutions at home, there are of course 
schools in the Panama Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, Honolulu, the 
Philippine Islands, China and other 


8 


Christian Training I. 


SCATTERED WIDELY OVER THE COURIERS 


Characteristic of Church schools are beauti- 
ful campuses. Left, view of St. George’s 


School campus, Newport, R.I. Photo by 
Samuel Gottscho. 
fields. The coverage is world-wide. 


It is the secondary schools in conti- 
nental United States with which this 
article is dealing, for these institutions 
will concern greater numbers. 

The following list is not a complete 
catalogue of Church schools nor .of 
details about them. It is offered as a 
record of a majority of the schools, 


to guide parents in their consideration 


Boys are accepted under 15 years of age. 
Music, arts and crafts are provided. 


South Kent School, South Kent, Conn., 
modelled after the older Kent, was opened 
in 1923 by the Rev. Frederick O. Sill, O.H.C., 
in order to accept more boys without en- 
larging the parent school. Maximum ca- 
pacity, 120 students. The school offers 
eighth grade, high school and college pre- 
paratory ‘courses, with the Kent self-help 
svstem. Tuition is arranged according to 
the student’s ability to pay. Samuel S. Bart- 
lett is headmaster. 


Now completing its seventh year, Wood- 
bridge Country Day School, Ansonia, 
Conn., has a pre-school for children from 


Wholesome sports make up an important part of the experience of every boy and girl 
at a Church School. Above, girls at Stuart Hall, Staunton, Va., ready for a hockey game. 


of that most important educational in- 
stitution which their son or daughter 
is to attend. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Famed for the development of the self- 
help system, Kent School, Kent, Conn., 
also is known for the’ financial plan under 
which parents arrange individually about 
the amount of tuition. The Rev. Frederick 
Sill, O.H.C., who founded the school in 
1906, continues as headmaster. The 300 
students are from 12 to 19 years of age, 
and the course takes them through eighth 


grade, four years of high school and college’ 


preparatory. 


Begun in 1920 by the Rev. Frank H. 
Bigelow in order to prepare his son for 
Kent, Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn.. 
took its name from the place where classes 
were first held. With John B. Bigelow, 
son of the founder, as headmaster, the 
school offers work in the first eight grades. 


two years old, Lower and Middle School 
for grades 1 to 8, and Upper School for 
grades 9 to 12 and college preparatory. The 
Rev. George A. Barrow, Ph.D., founder, is 
dean. Mrs. Barrow is headmistress. 


Situated in the foothills of the Berkshires, 
Wooster School, Danbury, Conn., ‘has as 
headmaster the Rev. Aaron C. Coburn, who 
founded the school for boys in 1926, 
Courses offered include eighth grade, four 
years of high school and college preparatory. 
Classes are limited to twelve pupils. 


Wykeham’ Rise, Washington, Conn., 
is a country boarding school for girls, to 
which a few day pupils are admitted. 
Founded in 1902, it includes a lower school 
with grades 7 and 8, an upper school of 
four forms with college preparatory, aca- 
demic and general courses. Miss Elsie 
Lanier is headmistress. 


St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn., 


is celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its founding this year. It accepts day 
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\bjective of the IO0O Church Schools 


pupils 'from 5 to 18 years of age and gives 
them kindergarten, grades and high school. 
Boarding pupils may enter at the age of 13 
for eighth grade and high school. Miss 
Alberta C. Edell is principal. The Rev. 
Albert J. M. Wilson is chaplain. 


Founded to meet a need felt by the Rev. 
William G. Thayer, late headmaster of St. 
Mark’s, Lenox School, Lenox, Mass., has 
an enrollment of ninety boys in eighth grade 
and high school. The Rev. George Gardner 
Monks is headmaster. The school follows 
the self-help plan, under which boys care 
for their own rooms and wait on table. 


On the site of the first mission house es- 
tablished by the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
the Rev. H. Boardman Jones will open a 
new Church school for boys, St. Edmund’s, 
Stockbridge, Mass., on Sept. 20, 1940. The 
school will accept both day and boarding 
pupils and will offer grades 7 and 8, high 


school and college preparatory. It has 
facilities for more than forty boarding 
pupils, 

St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass., 


celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its founding with a special reunion during 
May. The school includes grades 7 and 8. 
high school and college preparatory. It ac- 
cepts in the first form boys of 12 to 13 
years of age. Several scholarships are avail- 
able. Francis Parkman, Ph.D., is head- 
master. The Bishop of Massachusetts is 
president of the trustees. 


Groton School, Groton, Mass., will open 
the fall semester with a new headmaster, 
the Rev. John Crocker, who has been chap- 
lain of Episcopal students at Princeton Uni- 
versity. The Rev. Endicott Peabody, who 
founded the school in 1884, retires this year. 
Groton has an enrollment of about 200 boys. 
Its course includes grades 7 and ‘8, high 
school and college preparatory. Each year 
eight boys who have not been registered for 
entrance are admitted on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations. 


Started thirteen years ago by Groton men, 
Brooks School, North Andover, Mass., 
now has 125 boys in seventh and eighth 
grades and high school. It offers a college 
preparatory course. Frank D. Ashburn is 
headmaster. 


On a bluff overlooking the Pemigewasset 
River and the town of Plymouth, N. H., 
stands Holderness School, which since 1879 
has been educating boys of eighth grade and 
high school age. The Bishop of New Hamp- 
shire is president of the trustees.‘ The Rev. 
Edric Amory Weld is rector. The school 
uses the self-help plan. Its location makes 
winter sports an important extra-curricular 
activity. 


One of the oldest and best known of the 
Church boarding schools, St. Paul’s, Con- 
cord, N. H., has graduated more than 
4,000 boys since its founding in 1855. Its 
present enrollment is more than 400 in the 
six forms comprising grades 7 and 8 and 
high school. The founders adopted many 
customs from English schools. Famous 
leaders of the past include the Rev. Henry 
Augustus Coit and the Rev. Samuel Smith 
Drury. The present headmaster is the Rev. 
Norman B. Nash. 


The only Church school for girls in New 
Hampshire is St. Mary’s-in-the-Mountains, 
Littleton, a diocesan school for grades 6 to 
12, with college preparatory work. Mrs. 
Clinton A. McLane is principal, and the 
Rev. Allan J. Holley is rector. 


St. Andrew’s School, West Barrington, 
R. I., offers studies from grades 3 to 12, 
with college preparatory, general courses and 
elementary training in some trades. The 
school owns a farm, and the boys work 
there as well as in the laundry, dining hall 
and other buildings. Irving Andrew Evans 
is rector and headmaster. 


Beside the Atlantic Ocean near Newport 
is St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I., 


A gala annual affair at All Saints’ College. Vicksburg, Miss., is the May Pole ceremony 
(below). Something of the atmosphere at St. Katharine’s School, Davenport, Iowa, is 
caught in the intimate glimpse of the tower at the right. 
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my OFFER AN UNUSUAL ARRAY OF SUPERIOR FACILITIES 


which offers five years of instruction to 
boys from the eighth grade through high 
school and college preparatory. The school 
generally accepts boys between the ages of 
13 and 16. J. Vaughan Merrick, III, is head- 
master. The Bishop of Rhode Island is presi- 
dent otf the board. 


St. Dunstan’s School, Providence, R. I., 
is a day school for choir boys. Its course 
covers grades 2 to 9. The school’was es- 
tablished in 1929 and now has about 100 
pupils. Roy W. Howard is headmaster. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


An unusual self-help plan, under which 
each boy must earn $50 a year by working 
at different trades, is carried out at St. 
Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J. The 
jobs, which usually require an hour and a 
half each day, include the work of the 
printing shop, carpentry shop, farm, dairy, 
garden and house. The school has grades 
6 to 12 and offers classical, scientific and 
general courses in the high school. Harold 
D. Nicolls is headmaster. 


Sixty years old this year, St. John Bap- 
tist School, Mendham, N. J., offers instruc- 
tion to girls from seventh grade through 
high school. It is under the direction of the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, and the 
principal 'is the Sister Superior, Elisa Monica. 
The only Church school for girls in the 


(Continued on page 11) 


FORTH’S Second Annual School Photo Competition brought entries 
of unusual character from all parts of the country. Some 200 photos 
were submitted and while only a few of these appear in this School 
Number, others will be published in future issues. 


“Sunset and a Troubled Sky,” (above) submitted by Yeater Con- 
well of St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H., was adjudged the best of 
the eniries and wins the ten dollar award ior first place in the com- 
petition. 


“Over the Hurdles,” (left) submitted by Kemper Hall, Kenosha, is 
awarded second price of five dollars. It is an appropriate illustration 
for this School Number of youth in action. 


“RK Spirited Moment at Breck School” (below) wins third award of 
three dollars. It comes from Breck School for Boys, located in St. 
Paul, Minn. 


FORTH is always interested in unusual photographs. Its.monthly 
competition with awards of five, three and two dollars is open to 
anyone. Send your photos to Photo Editor, FORTH Magazine, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York. All entries become the property of this 
magazine. 


Christian Training is Church School Objective 


Diocese of Newark, it is located on a 27- 
acre campus near Morristown. 


College preparatory, commercial and 
general high school courses, with work in 
art, music and dramatics, are offered at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J. Sit- 
uated on the Delaware River, the school 
was founded for girls in 1837. It includes all 
the grades as well as ‘high school. Miss 
Edith M. Weller is principal. The chaplain 
is the ‘Rev. John T. Ward. 


Freehold Military Academy, Freehold, 
N. J., offers semi-military training adapted 
to young boys. Its students range from 
first grade through the freshman year of 
high school and go from there on to larger 
preparatory schools. There are sixty students. 
The principal is Maj. Charles M. Duncan, 
the chaplain the Rev. John H. Schwacke. 


Boys of the choir at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York City, are edu- 
cated at the Cathedral Choir School, 
founded in 1901 to give instruction to these 
youthful singers. It is a day and boarding 
school that accepts about forty boys at 
least nine years old and of fifth grade stand- 
ing. Those whose voices ‘warrant it re- 
ceive private lessons, while the others have 
daily musical instruction. The Rev. W. D. 
F. Hughes is headmaster. 


An English atmosphere prevails around 
the gray stone buildings of Hoosac School, 
Hoosick, N. Y. One of the first self-help 
schools, it has been in operation since 1889 
and offers boys instruction in grades 7 and 
8 and high school, with a college prepara- 
tory course. The boys serve at the altar 
and assist at ‘student chapels. The Rev. 
James L. Whitcomb is headmaster. 


St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y., is a 
country day and boarding school for girls. 
It receives day pupils from kindergarten 
through high school and residents from 
seventh grade, with a college preparatory or 
general high school course. Founded in 1870 
by Bishop William C. Doane, it is now 
directed by Miss Blanche Pittman, principal. 
The Bishop of Albany is president of the 
board. 


Located in historic Cooperstown, N. Y., 
on the bank of the Susquehanna River near 
Lake Otsego, the Susan Fenimore Cooper 
Foundation and St. Christina School have 
merged into a twelve-year school for girls 
between the ages of 7 and 19. Some boys 
from 7 to 10 are accepted. The high school 
course may be cultural, vocational, or college 
preparatory. Homemaking and stenography 
are taught. Miss Louisa Haven Lawton is 
director. 


Instruction from grades 6 to 8 and high 
school, with college preparatory and military 
training, is offered at De WVeaux School, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. With an enrollment 
of about 100 boys between the ages of 11 
and 19, the school is directed by George L. 
Barton, Jr., Ph.D., headmaster. A large 
number of scholarships are available. 


Oldest of all Church schools is Trinity 
School, 139 West Ninety-first Street, New 
York City, which has had continuous ex- 
istence since its establishment by Trinity 
Parish in 1709. It is a day school for boys 
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(Continued from page 9) 


from 6 to 18, with courses through the 
grades and high school. Its enrollment is 
more than 300. Matthew Dann is head- 
master. 


Another outgrowth of the early parish 
school that grew into Trinity School is 
St. Agatha’s, 533 West End Avenue, New 
York City. This school was forced to wait 
until 1898 for its charter. It offers twelve 
years of schooling with college preparatory, 
secretarial and general courses to girls from 
5 to 19. Its: enrollment includes about 200 
day pupils. 


An old colonial mansion, with tall pillars 
at the entrance, is the main hall of St. 
Faith’s ' School, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Located at the noted health center in the 
foothills of the Adirondacks, the school ac- 
cepts girls from grades 4 to 8 and through 
four years of high school. Both general and 
college preparatory courses are offered. The 
Rev. F. A. Sisco is principal. 


Two outstanding Church schools of years 
past were combined to form St. Mary’s 
School, Mount St. Gabriel, Peekskill, N. Y. 
The old St. Mary’s, started in New York 
City in 1868, and St. Gabriel’s, opened in 
Peekskill four years later, now are ‘merged 
into a boarding school for girls from seventh 
grade through high school. St. Mary’s is 
cperated by the Sisters of St. Mary and 
uses the Kent School plan for a sliding scale 
of tuition fees. 


In one of the most beautiful suburban 
communities on Long Island is St. Paul’s 
School, Garden City, N. Y., the diocesan 
school for boys. It has both day and board- 
ing pupils and provides for schooling from 
grades 4 to 8, together with high school and 
college preparatory. Conveniently situated 
a few miles from New York City, St. Paul’s 
has completed its sixty-third year since it 
was opened as part of the Cathedral Foun- 
dation. Walter’ R. Marsh is headmaster. 


The Cathedral School of St. Mary, 
Garden City, L. I., also is near the Cathe- 
dral of the Incarnation, where it was 
founded, along with St. Paul’s, in 1877. It 
is a country day and boarding school for 
girls that includes pre-school, all grades, 
high school and college preparatory. Day 
pupils are accepted at the age of 2 and 
boarding pupils at 12. Miss Marion B. 
Reid is principal. 


Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y., has re- 
ceived therank of Honor School for military 
training from the 'Government since the 
rank was originated in 1904. The school, 
which was started in 1869, has 170 resident 
boys in eighth grade, high school and college 
preparatory. Col. Guido F. Verbeck is 
superintendent. The Rev. J. O. Roberts is 
chaplain. 


Three of the Church’s best known schools 
are connected with the National Cathedral in 
Washington, D. C. ‘ “Beauvoir,” the Na- 
tional Cathedral Elementary School, accepts 
both boys and girls up to the age when they 
enter the other schools. Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Taylor is principal. 


National Cathedral School, Mount St. 
Alban, Washington, is the oldest of the 


Church schools there. It was established in 
1900 as a day and boarding school for girls, 
and today it has more than 200 pupils. The 
course runs from fourth grade through high 
school, with college preparatory. Miss 
Mabel B. Turner is principal. 


Established seven years after the institu- 
tion for girls, St. Alban’s is the National 
Cathedral School for Boys in Washington, 
D. C. Its enrollment totals more than 250, 
with both day and resident pupils. Grades 
4 to 8, high school and college preparatory 
are included in the course. The Rev. Albert 
Hawley Lucas, D.D., is headmaster. 

The only Church school in Delaware, 
St. Andrew’s, Middletown, is ending its 
eleventh year. A boarding school for boys, 
St. Andrew’s has an enrollment of 118 and 
is graduating a class of twenty-four this 
year. The pupils are in grades 8 to 12, with 
college preparatory work. The Rev. Walden 
Pell, II, is headmaster. 


Hannah More Academy, Reisterstown, 
Md., is the oldest Church school for girls. 
It was founded in 1832 and named after the 
famous English writer. The diocesan school 
since 1873, Hannah More has about 75 
students who are enrolled in seventh and 
eighth grades and high school. Courses in- 
clude college preparatory, general. work, 
music and art. Miss Laura Fowler is prin- 
cipal, 


The diocesan school of Maryland is St. 
James’ School, St. James, near Hagerstown. 
James B. Drake is headmaster of the school, 
which has boys, all boarders, from 12 to 18 
years of age. The courses include grades 
7 and 8, high school, college preparatory. 
The ratio of faculty members to students is 
about 1 to 5. St. James’ was established in 
1842 and is one of the oldest Church schools. 
The Rev. Walter B. McKinley is chaplain. 


St. Paul’s School, Baltimore, Md., which 
was opened just seven years after St. James, 
has both day and boarding pupils from 9 to 
19 years old. The boys are instructed in 
grades 4 to 8 and high'school, with college 
preparatory work. A reduction in tuition is 
made for choir boys. George S. Hamilton is 
headmaster, and the Rev. Arthur B. Kin- 
solving, D.D., is chaplain. 


One hundred fifty-five years ago, in 1785, 
Bishop William White of Pennsylvania 
founded Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, 
near Philadelphia, Pa. With more 'than 500 
boys enrolled, the Academy is the largest as 
well as the second oldest Church school. It 
is a day school for pupils from kindergarten 
through twelve grades. The course is college 
preparatory. Greville Haslam is headmaster, 
and the Rev. Charles Martin is chaplain, 


Burd School, Philadelphia, Pa., receives 
girls from kindergarten through high school, 
and offers them vocational as well as aca- 
demic work. A parochial school, it was 
established in 1856. Miss Margaret Tappen 
is principal. 

Named after the historic quarters of 
Washington’s army, Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa., is located a few 
miles west of Philadelphia. Col. Milton G. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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The Door 
To Tomorrow 


by 
M. Louise Haskins 


Note: Not long ago King George in a radio message to the world quoted 
a few lines from an unknown book by an unknown schoolteacher. Around 
the world these lines echoed. This Week asked the author of them—M. 
Louise Haskins—to write on “The Door To Tomorrow.” Following are 
the lines which made Miss Haskins known to the.world and a portion of 
her thoughts on the Door to Tomorrow, reprinted in this School Number 
by special permission of This Week. 


SAID to a man who stood at the gate of the years: 
“Give me a light, that I may tread safely into the un- 
known.”’ And he replied: “Go out into the darkness 

and put your hand into the hand of God. That shall be to 

you better than a light and safer than a known way.” 


HAT is the faith of youth? For over twenty years now I have had 
the great privilege of talking every day with young people at the 
outset of their careers and of hearing what many of them had to say 
concerning the most important things of life. I have found diverse 
attitudes toward the faiths by which men live but among the students 
who have come to me through the years I can remember no attitude of 
indifference. I feel today their spiritual courage and _ intellectual 
curiosity. ° 

In a large number of cases, youth is forging its own language for the 
expression of faith. To these young people, a Living Faith must be 
expressed in evident and concrete ways. ‘They give allegiance to the 
great imponderables of life but hold that ‘“‘by their fruits ye shall know 
them” and that ‘“‘faith without works is dead.” By the laws and institu- 
tions men forge; by the houses, villages, and cities they build; by the 
factories they control; by their political, social, economic, and interna- 
tional organizations; by the extent of their recognition that ‘‘man does 
not live by bread alone’”—by such evidence, to them, the claims of faith 
must stand or fall. 

It is with these young people that our Tomorrow lies. As they stand 
in their youth and spiritual daring on the fringes of what may well be 
the most significant moment in human history, they need as never 
before all the sympathy, support and matured wisdom that the age can 
offer them. It will be no little thing for the future of mankind if youth 
can resurrect among the warring nations of the earth the faith and the 
spirit of the Son of Man out of this hour of His continued crucifixion. 


Something of the expect- 
ant attitude of youth is 
caught in the face of 
this Breck School youth 
(above), who typifies in 
a real sense the young- 
sters of whom Miss Has- 
kins writes. 


—— —  __n————————nh—X—X— |! 
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Dr. John W. Wood (left), soon 
to retire after serving forty years 
at National Church headquarters. 
His retirement was announced by 
the Presiding Bishop. At the 


same time, Bishop Tucker ap- 
pointed Dr. James Thayer Ad- 


dison (right) as first vice-presi- 
dent of the 
with special oversight of foreign 


National Council 


missions. 


Bachrach Photo 


Dr. John W. Wood To Retire Dec. 3l 


DR. JAMES T. ADDISON NAMED COUNCIL VICE-PRESIDENT 


ETIREMENT of Dr. John W. 

Wood, after having served at Na- 

tional Church headquarters for 

forty years, and appointment of 
Dr. James Thayer Addison as first 
vice-president and in charge of foreign 
missions succeeding Dr. Wood, was an- 
nounced by the Presiding Bishop to 
the National Council recently. 

Dr. Wood will conclude his long 
service with the national Church on 
Dec. 31, 1940. Following nine years 
as general secretary of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, Dr. Wood became sec- 
retary of the General Board of Missions 
of the Church and editor of The Spirit 
of Missions. He continued in this 
position until creation of the National 
Council when he was made executive 
secretary of the Department of Mis- 
sions. Later when domestic and for- 
eign missions were divided into two 
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departments, he continued in charge 
of the foreign work. A more fitting 
notice of Dr. Wood’s long service will 
be taken in a future issue of FortTH. 

Dr. Addison, who later this year 
becomes first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council and on Jan. 1, 1941, 
takes charge of Dr. Wood’s work, is a 
recognized authority on Christian 
missions. As professor of the History 
of Religion and Missions in the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., since 1919, he holds the only 
professorship of missions in any Epis- 
copal seminary. He was graduated 
from Harvard in 1909 and after teach- 
ing two years at St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, returned to this country to 
study for the ministry. During the 
World War, he served as a chaplain 
overseas. He is recognized as a lead- 
ing American authority on Islamic 
problems. He is the author of several 
books on missions, among them “Our 
Expanding Church” and “Chinese An- 
cestor Worship.” 

Two new members of the National 
Council were elected to fill vacancies: 
Mr. Dean Vincent, well-known Port- 
land, Oregon, banker, and Dr. Ken- 
neth C. M. Sills, president of Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Noting the many opportunities for 


Two new members of the National Council 

are: Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of 

Bowdoin College (left) and Mr. Dean Vin- 

cent (right), prominent West Coast banker, 
of Portland, Oregon. 


new work, the Council expressed the 
hope of presenting to the Church “cer- 
tain human needs which only the 
Church of the living Christ can supply” 
in recommending to General Conven- 
tion a budget of $2,350,000 for 1941; 
$2,450,000 for 1942; and $2,500,000 
for 1943. The 1940 budget is 
$2,213,000. 

The Council approved arrangements 
to register conscientious objectors and 
approved a statement and form of 
registration on such. 

Five young women and six young 
men were commissioned mission sisters 
and captains in the Church Army by 
the Presiding Bishop in the Missions 
House Chapel at the conclusion of the 
spring meeting. 

National Council meets again Oct. 7 
and 8 in Kansas City, just prior to 
General Convention. 
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Former United States Sen- 
ator George Wharton Pep- 
per and Presiding Bishop 
Tucker were caught in the 
informal pose at the right. 
The occasion: a Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania din- 
ner in Philadelphia. 


Bishop Tucker Is Convention Speaker 


WILL DELIVER OPENING ADDRESS AT GENERAL CONVENTION 


CCEDING to the expressed 
wishes of the last General Con- 
vention, the National Council, 
and the Kansas City General 
Convention Committee, the Presiding 
Bishop has consented to deliver the 
sermon at the great Opening Service 
of the 1940 Convention this fall. 
Always looked upon as the “key- 
note” of Convention, the Opening Ser- 
mon this year is considered especially 
important. It is expected at that time 
Bishop Tucker will outline to the 


Church a long-time program for ad- 
vance. His address therefore will be 
expected to declare long-time policies 
with regard to the whole Program of 
the Church. 

The Opening Service will take place 
in the huge Kansas City Municipal 
Auditorium at 10 a.m. on Oct. 9 with 
some 15,000 Churchmen and women 
from all parts of the world in attend- 
ance. The procession will include most 
of the Bishops of the Church and many 
parish clergy. 


Recent General Conventions have 
seen some of the outstanding leaders of 
the Church as-preachers at the Opening 
Service. At Washington in 1928, the 
late Bishop Anderson of Chicago, 
spoke. At the same time, the late Presi- 
dent Coolidge addressed the Conven- 
tion. In Atlantic City, Bishop Perry, 
then Presiding Bishop, was the preach- 
er, while at Cincinnati three years ago, 
Bishop Parsons of California was the 
speaker. 


“Mind of Church in Heart 


HE Mind of Our Church in the 
Heart of Our Nation” is a slo- 
gan of which the Church is to 
hear much in the next few 
weeks. It is the slogan which Bishop 
Spencer of Kansas City has coined in 
connection with General Convention 
which is to meet there next October. 
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It has been adopted by the Kansas 
City Committee for use in its “Trade 
Mark.” A reproduction of the design 
is shown herewith. 

As host to. General Convention, 
Bishop Spencer has had a leading part 
in the planning for the great triennial 
meeting of the Church. He also will 
have much to do with execution of the 
plans when Convention gets under 
way on Oct. 9. 

But in spite of his many duties con- 
nected with Convention and his dio- 
cese, Bishop Spencer finds time to 
write. A new book of his, ‘““The Seer’s 
House,” recently has been published 
by Scribners. In his poetic fashion, 


he writes of the things man must keep © 


his faith in in these war-time days: 
the goodness of God; the beauty of 


Bishop Spencer, (left) host to General Con- 

vention in Kansas City next October, and the 

design of the Convention “trade mark” (right). 

Bishop Spencer coined the slogan which ap- 
pears on the design. 


of Nation” 


peace, and the promise of eternity. 
He does not attempt to provide an 
“escapist” philosophy but rather seeks 
to face such problems and show a way 
out. The book should have a wide 
reading among laymen and women of 
the Church. It is in a tempo which 
they will appreciate. 
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Dembu Gets a Nose 


Ree AY OUT OF 


Here is a play straight out of Africa, 
ready made and telling a true story. 
It has really all happened just like this. 

The five characters are: Chief of the 
Tribe, a Moslem with long beard and 
flowing robe of native cloth. 

Moslem Mufti, religious leader, also 
in robes. 

Tribal Medicine Man, with some of 
his regalia. 

Werner Junge, M.D., doctor from 
St. Timothy’s Hospital, Cape Mount, 
in shirt, shorts, and topee. 

Chief Hunter, in not much of any- 
thing. His name is Dembu. One leg 
is enormously swollen from disease, 
and he has no nose. 

The action takes place in.a Liberian 
village far back from the coast, from 
which it is difficult for the people to 
reach the distant hospital at Cape 
Mount. In the background is a neat 
little Christian church all closed up. 
It used to have an active congregation 
and a minister but when help from the 
United States was cut down a few years 
ago, the church was closed and numbers 
fell away until only seven Christians 
were left in the town. 


CENE 1. The Chief’s House. 

Afternoon. Dr. Junge has come 

to ask the Chief’s approval for 

starting a health center. The 
Chief is delighted, thinks it will bring 
more business and trade to his town, 
but feels that he must first consult his 
village council. The doctor retires to 
his tent so the town fathers can talk 
freely. 

Scene 2: The Palaver House or 
council room. Evening. The Chief 
presents the question and is met by 
vehement protest from the Moslem 
Mufti. “If you allow this Christian 
health center to start, it will mean 
Christian work beginning again up 
here, and we Mohammedans shall lose 
all we have gained since the Church was 
closed.” 
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AFRICA 


The Medicine Man backed up the 
Mufti and argued that the Christian 
work would be highly objectionable. 
He saw all his business with native 
magic going to pieces. The case looked 
bad for the doctor but at this point 
Dembu spoke up. ‘The Medicine Man 
has not been able to cure my swollen 
leg, has he? Perhaps the new medicine 
can. I say, let the doctor come.” 

The arguments went on and grew so 
loud that the doctor could hear them 
in his tent two hundred feet away, 
until he went to sleep. 

Scene 3: In front of the doctor’s tent, 
next morning. In a splendid proces- 
sion, with all his important men behind 
him, the Chief came to the doctor, to 
announce the council’s decision. But 
not right off. First there was much 
snapping of fingers, in polite greeting. 
Then, to avoid misunderstanding, the 
Chief repeated most of what he had 
said the day before. The doctor did 
the same. After this review of the situ- 
ation the decision was announced. 

If the doctor could cure Dembu, he 
might open his health center. It was a 
clever decision. 

Dr. Junge accepted the condition but 


added one of his own, namely, that the 
health center was to be started at once, 
because the cure might take six months 
and he did not want to lose all that 
time. If he failed to cure Dembu, the 
clinic could then be taken away. 

Then came an interlude. The health 
center was soon opened, in charge of a 
nurse trained at Cape Mount. Mean- 
while, Dembu went back to Cape 
Mount with the doctor. Dr. Junge had 
no trouble about curing the swollen leg 
and then he started plastic surgery to 
produce a new nose. Six months later, 
to fulfill his bargain, he took Dembu 
back to show that he was cured. 

Scene 4: The Palaver House. Dembu 
appeared, proud as a peacock. But 
the result was not at all what Dr. Junge 
expected. On seeing Dembu the people 
were wild with terror and demanded 
fiercely that the clinic and all this 
white man’s magic should at once be 
stopped. 

It took the puzzled doctor some time 
to learn that the people had only 
thought of his curing Dembu’s swollen 
leg. It simply never entered their 
minds that he could make a whole new 
nose. That was devilish magic and 
they wanted none of it. 

Patiently the doctor set out to ex- 
plain to them that the devil had noth- 
ing to do with it. A new nose could 
be made thus and thus. The new 
health center would do good and not 
harm. At last he made them under- 
stand, and so the health center was 
allowed to continue. 


Typical of the Africans involved in the accompanying drama is the group shown below. 
It is among peopie like these that Church missionaries are at work. 


EATED discussions on mar- 

riage as a career and on Fin- 

nish relief; scrapbooks to 

tell of the Church’s work in 
Brazil or India; money-raising projects 
for mission schools in the Philippine 
Islands; style shows, movies and a 
variety of just good times—these are 
some of the things that claim the at- 
tention of sixty girls in suburban 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

The models, money-raisers and 
scrapbook-makers, are members of 
various groups of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society at St. Mark’s Church. A live- 
ly society they are. On a recent 
stormy evening, when attendance at 
a Church function would normally 
have been cut considerably, about 
seventy-five girls appeared for a 
G.F.S. meeting. 

The branch at St. Mark’s was or- 
ganized in bad weather, for the first 
meeting was held with seven girls dur- 
ing the worst snowstorm of two 
winters ago. The crowd has steadily 
become bigger and more active since 
that time. 

One of the G.F.S. “babies,” the 
group at St. Mark’s is fairly typical 
of the more active among the 900 
branches throughout this country and 
in the mission fields. It duplicates in 
many ways its busy sister groups in 
Nevada, Wisconsin, Connecticut and 
other places. With only a year and a 
half behind it, the Mount Kisco group 
already is making plans for the next 
twelve years of activity. 

The noises that come from St. 
Mark’s Parish House when the Girls’ 
Friendly Society is in session vary as 
widely as the program inside. There 
will be gay music from the large audi- 
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An intimate glimpse of what goes on with 
Mt. Kisco G.F.S. groups is indicated by these 
photos. 
cussing worship with Canon H. A. Prichard. 
At right, Anna Muraca and Jean Ferguson 
are enjoying a dance after regular meeting. 


torium on the night when the junior 
high youngsters are learning the latest 
dance steps to the accompaniment of 
popular records. 

Quiet talk, interspersed with heated 
discussion, will come from the room 
where the older girls, grouped around 
a fireplace, are learning about conver- 
sation, etiquette and the Church. The 
high school crowd will be bustling with 
the activity of planning a style show, 
while the younger girls’ room will ring 
with stamping feet, clapping hands and 
the shouts that must accompany 
games. 

It is this variety of activity that has 
helped to bring about the immediate 
success of the Mount Kisco branch. 
From the first the program has be- 
longed to the girls, to develop accord- 
ing to their expressed preferences, to 
change as their interests evolve. 

In the course of their program the 
girls spend only a part of their time 
discussing themselves, their appear- 
ance, their manners and their future, 
and considerable time on the study of 
the Church. One of their expressed 
ambitions, which is echoed by the 25,- 
000 other G.F.S. members, is to share 


in the work of the Church and to be- 


come intelligent Christians. Much of 
their work is for others, both in this 
country and abroad. 

Last Christmas, they spent their 
time decorating trees for shut-ins. 
They made the decorations themselves 
and delivered the trees when they 


Above, the seniors are shown dis- 


- 


went around to sing Christmas carols. 
The seniors have had two projects to 
help others. They knitted squares on 
an afghan, which they gave to a needy 
shut-in. They also made dresses from 
material furnished by the Red Cross 
to donate to Finnish relief. 

Discussions often turn to customs 
in the Church and in home worship, 
with emphasis on the Holy Communion 
as the central act of worship. One 
girl leads the program, giving the back- 
ground of present customs and guiding 
the discussion. In their plans for the 
future the seniors include a session on 
“Our Responsibility as World Chris- 
tians,’ a glimpse of other nationali- 
ties through American eyes and of 
Americans through the eyes of for- 
eigners. 

Sometimes they discuss marriage and 
a'career. In a free-for-all debate once 
the girls divided about 50-50 on the 
possibility of making a home and hold- 
ing a job simultaneously. Along with 
this the seniors study the ways of set- 
ting up a home on a small income. 
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MOUNT KISC 


OUP 


ange From Marriage to Missions 


Working together on many projects 
are the high school and junior girls, 
for whom one of the highlights of the 
spring was a style show of school and 
play clothes in April. The high school 
‘members, too, devote part of their 
time to the Church itself. During the 
Lenten season they studied the altar, 
its ornaments and vestments. At 
present they look after the small kind- 
ergarten altar. In the next few years 
they plan to study the church build- 
ing, the various organizations and 
functions of the Church, its hymns, 
Prayer Book and worship. 

No group is more interested in gay 
times—dancing parties, Halloween 
parties, sleighing parties and picnics— 
than the junior high girls. Right at 
present “Beer Barrel Polka” is their 
favorite tune, and though folk dances 
like the “Paul Jones” are great fun to 
learn at meetings, the newest steps are 


Further evidence of the active character of 
G.F.S. members at Mt. Kisco is given above 
where the Candidates are shown playing 
“London Bridge.” Sally Stevens and Peggy 
Ticknor form the bridge while little Nancy 
Dewey goes under it. At the right, a high 
school group is getting some pointers on 
manicuring. Those seen are: Dorothy Soper, 
Mrs. William Skinner, Josephine Castranona 
and Barbara Glintaf. All photos taken espe- 
cially for FORTH by Bodelsen-Platt, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. 
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most popular. The candidates like- 
wise have their good times and their 
special interests. 

The Mount Kisco G.F.S. came into 
being and has _ prospered largely 
through the interest of the Rev. H. B. 
Thelin, curate at St. Mark’s, and Mrs. 
Thelin. Assisting them is a loyal 
corps of advisers to the various groups. 
The Rev. H. A. Prichard is rector of 
the parish. 

Just as the Mount Kisco groups 
are active and on the march, so is the 
G.F.S. over the country and around 
the world. Last year the whole or- 
ganization gave $1,000 to the Church’s 
work in Dornakal, India, and a larger 
sum to refugee work. All Saints’ 


School, Bontoc, P. I., is the mission 
project this year. In the last six years, 
the G.F.S. has given $12,000 to mis- 
sion objects and an additional $25,- 
000.to the general Church. 


It main- 


Per rcAL OF 25,000 YOUTH OVER THE CHURCH 


tains twenty diocesan holiday houses 
where 5,000 girls spend vacations each 
summer and it operates residence clubs 
in six cities. 

No purely social or recreational 
affair is the Girls’ Friendly Society. Its 
meetings, as shown at Mount Kisco, 
help to bring about the development 
of personality, a Christian outlook and 
an appreciation of worship. The girls 
who grow up under this influence are 
already a step ahead of many others 
in their understanding of the Church. 
They are future leaders in the making. 


The postman rings four times at St. 
Thomas’ Mission, Tigara, Arctic 
Alaska—four times a year. There are 
three winter mails, restricted to first- 
class since it comes by dogteam and 
weight must be limited. The fourth 
mail comes when the ice breaks up in 
the Arctic Ocean and the steamer 
brings the whole accumulation of the 
previous fall and winter. This is where 
the Ven. Frederic W. Goodman has his 
headquarters as archdeacon of Arctic 
Alaska. 

k k Yo 


“RESOLVED,” Says an austere passage 
in the 1854 minutes of a women’s group 
at St. Matthew’s Church, Bedford, 
New York, ‘‘that at our future meet- 
ings there may be tea or coffee or both 
provided; and but two kinds of cake. 
And that a fine of one dollar be im- 
posed on each and every person who 
violates this rule.” 


Young Marri 


BISHOP REINHEIM 


Glimpses of the group which met recently 
with Bishop Reinheimer are shown at the 
left. Top to bottom, the photos are: some of 
the young marrieds with Father Hale, Bishop 
Reinheimer and Dr. McGregor, the leaders; 
the “Captain’s Table,” with a heated discus- 
sion underway; idle moments on _ the 
verandah. 


THINK that we, not unlike 

many other people, have just 

gone blandly on through life 

accepting Christianity as simply 
being, never realizing how wonderful 
and truly beautiful it is.” 

“We feel we belong to a remarkable 
fellowship and we received positive 
assurance that there is a way for all 
of us to pull this world of ours out of 
the unspeakable mess it is in.” 

These comments came from some 
young lay people who have been think- 
ing recently about what their religion 
means to them. They were a delight- 
ful crowd, young business and profes- 
sional men and their wives, gathered in 
a quiet country place to talk over to- 


gether some of the questions nearest 
their lives. Both serious and full of 
fun, intelligent and eager, they were 
a cross-section of American life at its 


finest. 

For a meeting place they had a 
spacious room looking out across a 
lake toward peaceful hills. Armchairs, 


(Below) Chaplain Stuart G. Cole of Hobart 
College with Mrs. Llewellyn Barden (left) 
and Mrs. Cole (center). 
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Meet, Talk Church and Thrill To It 


a few of the women knitting and 
tendrils of smoke curling up from pipes 
here and there indicated the thought- 
ful and unhurried tone of the discus- 
sions. 

These thirty young married couples 
were guests of the Bishop of Rochester, 
the Rt. Rev. Bartel H. Reinheimer, at 
the Glen Springs Hotel, Watkins Glen, 
N. Y. The Rev. Dr. D. A. McGregor 
talked to them about the Nicene Creed 
and the Church, and the Rev. Dr. 
Whitney Hale, Church of the Advent, 
Boston, spoke of prayer and medita- 
tion. Dr. McGregor ‘thrilled them 
with his glowing description of the 
Creed as the Church’s magnificent 
song of triumph and of the Church as 
the great family of God. Dr. Hale 
reminded them of the many different 
kinds and purposes of prayer, and 
brought the act of meditation down 
out of the mists to make it a practical 
and helpful instrument for daily living. 

A high quality of companionship 
and friendliness with the Bishop and 
other leaders and among the young 
people themselves pervaded the con- 
ference. ‘Every meal is more wonder- 
ful than the one before,” exclaimed a 
young woman, not referring to the 
food but to her deepening acquaint- 
ance. Said one of the men, ‘This is 


An intimate glimpse of Mr. and Mrs. (Glory) 
Azariah of India, popular members of the 
party (below). 
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something I needed and didn’t realize 
how much [I needed it.” 

Complete simplicity prevailed, with 
no organization, no finance appeal, no 
registration, no findings, not one reso- 
lution. The early celebration of the 
Holy Communion on Saturday and 
Sunday were the high points of the 
week-end, putting into action all that 
was said of Church and fellowship. 

The Church’s mission abroad was 
represented in person by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Azariah of India. Mr. Azariah 
talked about the Diocese of Dornakal 
where his father is bishop and cheer- 
fully replied to all manner of ques- 
tions. The Sunday morning offering 
was given to them “to use any way 
they pleased, to make their stay in 
America more enjoyable,” but they said 
what they most wanted was to buy a 
microscope for a hospital in India that 
has none. One has been secured with 
advice from a doctor who was at the 
conference and is already on its way 
to India. 

Bishop Reinheimer’s leadership was 
inspiring and practical at the same 
time. The conference members are 
certainly all going to make more use 
of their Prayer Book. The Bishop 
begged them not to let it become a 
mere “pew book” to be used only in 


BaeERoe THIRTY COUPLES—THEY GET NEW VISION OF RELIGION 


church. ‘Why shouldn’t every busi- 
ness man keep a copy of the Prayer 
Book: in his office?”’ asked one man. 
Another said, ‘““‘We use the calendar 
space in the front pages to record 
family anniversaries.” 

One of many questions they asked 
which showed how seriously they were 
taking thought was: “What can we do 
to enlist the kind of interest in religion 
that leads to church attendance?” 
The Bishop answered: ‘‘Witness to the 
things you believe and live by. Make 
them known in conversation, by your 
own attendance, by all your acts.” 

“Now,” observed one of the women 
when it was over, ‘‘we must buckle 
down and put this inspiration into our 
daily living so that others may share 
it. That is the only way we feel we 
can really express our heartfelt appre- 
ciation.” “This is one of the most 
satisfying experiences that we have had 
in all our married life,” added another 
couple. “We cannot help but feel a 
greater responsibility for our Church 
and for Christian living. This sort of 
opportunity if multiplied would be 
of inestimable value to our Church.” 

Looking back on it after returning 
home, one woman summed it all up 
as ‘‘a week-end that will never really 
end.” 


Informal discussions, such as indicated below, on many problems of religion, featured 
the week-end party, sponsored by Bishop Reinheimer at Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


ROS 


(Above) The Cathedral Shrine and Bell 
Tower at Shrine Mont, Va. (Right) The pic- 
turesque Shrine Mont Chapel. 


T THE end of a thirteen-mile 

road that winds west from 

Mount Jackson, Va., past well- 

kept farms, white houses and 
wheat fields and into the mountains, 
one comes to a little village that has 
grown up near a famous spring. There 
are a few stores, a post office, a resort 
hotel and a cluster of century-old 
summer homes. 

The village is Orkney Springs, long 
a restful vacation spot. Near the 
spring which gave the place its name 
are gates leading to a cluster of build- 
ings dedicated to the Church as a vaca- 
tion center for its members and friends. 
This is Shrine Mont. 

Shrine Mont is not just a summer 
camp. It is the permanent year- 
round home of the Rev. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund L. Woodward, who have worked 
steadily for twenty years to build the 
present institution out of what was 
first only a woodland shrine among 
ferns and wild flowers. 

Few if any events in its years of 
development have had more signifi- 
cance for Shrine Mont than the dedi- 
cation of Tucker Lodge, which will 
take place during the Clergy Seminar 
late in July. Not only for its name, 
which honors the Presiding Bishop, is 
the new lodge an important addition 
to the woodland home where hundreds 
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eautiful Shrine Mont 


IN MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA 


of clergy and laymen spend vacations. 
Its living quarters, recreation and 
meeting rooms, already in use, make 
the lodge a welcome center. 

Shrine Mont’s location is as con- 
venient to the cities of the East and 
South as it is quiet, restful and natur- 
ally beautiful. Three hours distant to 
the northeast lies Washington, D. C., 
while a little farther toward the south- 
east is Richmond, Va. A mile west of 
Shrine Mont is the crest of the North 
Mountains of the Alleghanies, through 
which runs the boundary of the state. 
West of Shrine Mont is the George 
Washington National Forest Reserve. 

Since the days when it was an Indian 
trading post, Orkney Springs has been 
the center of constant activity in the 


mountains. The mineral water of the 
springs gained early renown for its 
curative qualities and was deemed 
second only to Carlsbad. 

Among the Church people to settle 
nearby was the late Bishop Robert A. 
Gibson of Virginia, who built a summer 
home above Orkney early in this 
century. He held Church services in 
his cottage. But his favorite place of 
worship was a natural grove of wild 
flowers and ferns to which he gave the 
name of “woodland shrine.” Here all 
nature seemed to worship. 

When the Bishop died in 1919, the 
wooded mountain on which he had 
lived went to his son-in-law and daugh- 
ter,,Dr. and Mrs. Woodward, who had 
spent many years in the missionary 
service in China. 

During their travels throughout the 
world the Woodwards had become 
vastly interested in shrines, and they 
determined to build one on the spot 
that Bishop Gibson had loved. When 
their home, the log rectory cabin, was 
completed in 1924 near the spring, 
they began to build the Cathedral 
Shrine of the Transfiguration, about 
which all of Shrine Mont has since 
grown up. Five thousand persons 
worshiped there the first summer. 

The Cathedral Shrine is not a thing 
apart from the woodland around it but 
is built to blend into the trees, the 
vines, the tiny brook and flowers. It 
consists of a roofed sanctuary for the 
altar, a sacristy bell tower and a shelter 
for the organ. All three are made of 
native stone cleared from the land 
areund Shrine Mont. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Dr. and Mrs. Woodward before the Rectory Cabin at Shrine Mont (below). 


What Happens To U.T.O.? 


PROGESS OF DISTRIBUTION TOLD 


HAT happens to United 
Thank Offering money be- 
tween the time when a 
woman puts it into her 
United Thank Offering box and the 
time when it is transformed into life 
and work somewhere on the mission 
field? Who decides the expenditure 
of this great offering which mounts up 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars? 

The women who give the money de- 
cide, through their representatives, how 
it is to be spent. The Triennial Meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary is made 
up of delegates from each diocese and 
district elected by representatives from 
the parishes, and it is the Triennial 
that adopts the United Thank Offering 
budget. 

As this is far too large a matter to 
be dealt with off-hand after the Tri- 
ennial assembles, a great deal of fore- 
thought goes into it. The national 
executive board of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary prepares a suggested budget and 
this is discussed and voted upon at the 
Triennial. Any diocesan delegation 
may bring in suggestions at that time 
but most of them are sent earlier to 
the executive board and are studied in 
relation to the whole offering. 

The board’s suggested budget is now 
being prepared. The largest single 
item is for missionary salaries. About 
200 women are supported by the offer- 
ing. 

Since missionaries have to be 
trained, some of the offering is used 
for scholarships and for maintenance 
of training centers, Windham House, 
New York, Tuttle School, Raleigh, N. 
C., and Brent House, Chicago. 

Missionaries have to be sent to their 
fields of work, they need an outfit 
and certain provisions for their health, 
all items which are included under the 
term “allowances” in the budget. Cer- 
tain items of equipment for work are 
sometimes supplied from the offering. 

New missionaries are needed if the 
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Church’s work is to meet new oppor- 
tunities constantly opening. A small 
proportion of the offering is designated 
for this, allotted to each of the three 
years, as all the expenditure is of 
course carefully distributed over the 
three-year period. 

Provision for the missionaries when 


Mrs. Texas, 


Clinton S. Quin of Houston, 
chairman of the U.T.O. Committee for the 
Woman's Auxiliary Triennial. 


they reach retiring age is felt to be 
one of the most important functions of 
the offering. The board will probably 
recommend that some portion of the 
new offering will be added to the pen- 
sion fund already in hand. This pen- 
sion fund is named for Mrs. Richard 
H. Soule who started the offering in 
1889. 

Mrs. Clinton S. Quin of Houston, 
Texas, is chairman of the board’s 
United Thank Offering committee. 


One egg for a dollar’s worth of 
quinine is about the ratio of payment 
in kind received by St. Theodore’s 
Hospital, Sagada, according to Dr. 
Janet Anderson. 


Miss Rebekah L. Hibbard (above) of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., who has been nominated by 
the Woman's Auxiliary national executive 
board as vice-presiding officer for the great 
Triennial in Kansas City, October 9-19. 


SUMMER “FORWARD” ON WAR 


The war, war sufferers and the forth- 
coming General Election are matters of 
concern in the Summer issue of For- 
ward—day by day, the handy little 
booklet of daily readings and medita- 
tions issued by The Forward Move- 
ment Commission. This issue covers 
the period from June 2 to Sept. 28. 

The booklet is especially for the lay- 
man and woman. It is full of unusual 
quotations, including that used by 
King George in his famous Christmas 
broadcast. The introduction declares: 

“The winter now past has been 
severe but among men there has been 
wide-spread murder and cruelty. This 
means an enormous increase of despera- 
tion, sorrow, and excruciating pain. 
Will this little book’s users, so many 
of whom will be enjoying health, holi- 
days, and peace, remember: the world 
at war and pray daily for God’s peace; 
the sufferers from war and pray daily 
for their relief from pain.” 


June Wedding March 

A wedding was about to take place in 
Brazil one day when the Rev. Dr. James 
W. Morris was a young missionary 
there and to everyone’s dismay the 
organist was prevented from coming. 
No one could be found until Mr. Morris 
timidly confessed that he could play 
one tune though he did not know the 
name of it. He was pressed into service 
and the organ filled the church with his 
unknown tune. The officiating minister 
recognized it and swallowed a smile as 
the bride stepped up the aisle to “The 
Last Rose of Summer.” 
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RMED with a kitchen chopper 

and a hammer, Miss Martha 

L. Sherman tackled the prob- 

lem of making shelves for 
books and dishes out of packing cases, 
the only material and the only tools 
available. This was in the remote 
Chinese town of Chennan to which 
place the Episcopal Church’s diocesan 
schools from Wuchang and Hankow 
had journeyed to escape bombs and 
the restrictions of life under foreign 
military invasion. 

Miss Sherman is now home on fur- 
lough in Cincinnati with her father, 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur M. Sherman, who 
knows something of China himself as 
he served on the Hankow mission staff 
for more than thirty years. 

No carpenters were to be found, 
Miss Sherman explained, when the 
school arrived at Chennan because 
they were also farmers and were then 
busy in the fields. When the rainy 
season drove them out of their fields 
some carpenters went to work for the 
new railroad being put through to 
Burma, and some unfortunately went 
to opium smoking. Finally one was 
found ‘willing to work for the railroad 
by day and the school by night, so 
new shelves and even clothes closets 
have been taking shape. “A chair is 
worth its weight in gold,” one of the 
school boys recently wrote Miss Sher- 
man. 

These refugee emergency quarters 


Aye 


Kitchen Chopper & Hammer 


PROVE HELPFUL TO” CHINA“ EAGHER 


(Left) Students of Hankow Diocesan School 

seen through a gate on one of several sites 

occupied by the school since hostilities in the 
Far East started. 


have been crowded and far from lux- 
urious. For a time Miss Sherman’s 
two fellow-teachers, Venetia Cox of 
Winterville, N. C., and Hazel F. Gos- 
line of Baltimore, the only other for- 
eigners on the staff, were sleeping, eat- 
ing, washing and working in two rooms 
under a tile roof that dropped rain 
and insects. 

The Chinese faculty numbers about 
20 with their families, all of whom 
have endured hardship in order that 
the education of young China should 
not be interrupted. 

Something over 80 girls and 200 
boys are enrolled. Young people from 
Hong Kong and Canton are coming out 
to enter the school, sometimes leaving 
good homes for this life of inconven- 
ience and discomfort where they have 
been sleeping on the floor, standing 
up to eat, and sitting on hard back- 
less benches for their classes. It is 
the only Christian high school in the 
huge province of Yunnan and the fact 
that it is in ‘‘free China” draws the 
patriotic young people from occupied 
areas. 

A curious language difficulty arises 
when these new students come from 
south China, Miss Sherman says. The 
school uses Mandarin, which is the 
language spoken most widely all over 
China except in and around Canton. 
The south-China students arrive speak- 
ing Cantonese. They can read the 
textbooks since the written characters 
are the same but it takes some time 
for them to understand the lectures. 
So'it is that two Chinese, both loving 


their country, sharing the same desk, 
enjoying each other’s company, are 
forced for a time to communicate only 
in writing or in English. 

What about athletics, indispensable 
for this crowd of young people? Miss 
Sherman was asked. She replied that 
the matter had presented some prob- 
lems—as everything else did. At first 
the school used the space in front of 
the north gate of the town, on the 
highway, for morning drill and physi- 
cal education. This highway is the 
great Burma Road over which the 
supply trucks roar into China. 

Then the Chennan magistrate gave 
the studentspermission to use a tract 
of land alongside the city wall, too 
narrow for regular playing fields but 
possible for track and some games. 
The land was entirely under water dur- 
ing the rainy season but has since 
emerged. The boys have been work- 
ing to get it into shape, under direc- 
tion of two of the Chinese faculty, and 
the girls have been taking their wash- 
basins on long hikes into the country 
to bring back proper sand for their 
jumping pit. 

One reason why the school has such 
a good reputation is that nearly all 
the forty boys and girls who graduated 
last year passed their college entrance 
examinations, in spite of the hectic 
life of the past school year. One of 
these boys, eager to go on to college, 
has figured that he needs only $20 a 
month, Chinese currency, to live on, 
which at the present abnormal rate of 
exchange is less than $1.50 U. S. cur- 
rency. At the time the boy was writ- 
ing, he did not have even that amount 
in sight. His family was formerly rich 

(Continued on page 32) 


(Below) China countryside as seen by the Hankow Diocesan School on one of its moves, 
described by Miss Sherman in the accompanying article. 


Church Colleges Date to 1820 


HOBART OLDEST OF FOUR COLLEGES 


HE 1820’s must have been busy 
times for the Church’s educa- 
tional leaders, for three out of 
four Episcopal colleges and 
universities were founded in three suc- 
cessive years during that decade. 

Oldest of all is Hobart College, 
Geneva, N.Y., which was organized in 
1822 as Geneva College and adopted 
the present name in 1860. Hobart 
gives a modern education in arts and 
sciences, with an eye toward the busi- 
ness world as well as toward advanced 
study for its graduates. The women’s 
division on the campus is William 
Smith College. William Alfred Eddy 
is president of both. 

Following closely behind Hobart 
came Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
which was opened in 1823. Also a 
men’s school, it is famed for the number 


(Right) Breslin Tower at the University of the 
South, Sewanee. 


of clergymen who took undergraduate 
work there. Trinity gives courses in 
arts and sciences, with pre-medical and 
pre-engineering work. Enrollment is 
limited to 500. The Rev. Remsen B. 
Ogilby is president. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
which opened in 1824, was one of the 
earliest Church schools outside the 
East. Its arts school has adopted many 
modern courses, including aeronautics. 
Bexley Hall, the divinity school, is on 
a strictly graduate basis. Kenyon’s 
enrollment is limited to 300 men. Gor- 
don K. Chalmers is president. 

Owned not by one but by twenty- 
two southern dioceses is the University 
of the South, known to Churchmen as 
Sewanee. It is at Sewanee, Tenn., and 
includes a college of arts and sciences, 
a school of theology, and Sewanee 
Military Academy. 


Ministry Conference at Carleton 


The ministry as a profession was one 
of the fields considered by students at 
the eleventh annual vocational confer- 
ence held at Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., this spring. 

A roundtable discussion on the min- 
istry was led by the Rev. Monroe 
Bailie, rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church in Red Wing, Minn. Mr. 
Bailie attended the conference as a rep- 
resentative “small-town” minister. 

Twenty-five prominent leaders in 
business and professional fields partici- 


pated in the roundtables. The stu- 
dents attended the panel discussions, 
lunched with the visitors and had indi- 
vidual conferences with them. 

While Carleton College is not offi- 
cially an Episcopal Church school, the 
Dioceses of Minnesota and Duluth in 
1923 passed resolutions to establish 
informal relations of codperation, 
which have been strengthened since 
then. The Bishop and Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Minnesota and the Bishop of 
Duluth are all trustees of the college. 


(Below) The fencing team at St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Oregon, ready for action. 


MORE 100 PERCENTERS 


An order for sixty subscriptions from 
St. Paul’s Church-by-the-Lake, Chi- 
cago, has put FortH into the home of 
every warden, vestryman, and officer of 
the parish, according to the Rev. C. T. 
Tull, rector. 

Other parishes that have joined the 
Presiding Bishop’s list of 100 per cent 
vestry subscribers include the follow- 
ing: 

St. James’ Church, Upper Montclair, 
N.J. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Meriden, Conn. 

Trinity Church, Columbus, Ohio. 

St. Mark’s Church, Beaumont, Tex. 

All Saints’ Church, Miami, Okla. 

Trinity Church, Demopolis, Ala. 

St. James’ Church, Downington, Pa. 

Trinity Church, Pharr, Tex. 

Church of the Epiphany, 
pendence, Kan. 

Trinity Church, Rock Island, III. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Tampa, Fla. 

St. John’s Church, Columbia, S.C. 

Trinity Church, Ware, Mass. 

Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. 

Trinity Church, Elizabeth, N.J. 

St. Peter’s Church, Washington, N.C. 

St. Paul’s on the Highway, Burlin- 
game, Calif. 

St. Peter’s Church, Paris, Kentucky. 


Inde- 


Officers and men of the U. S. Navy 
Service Squadron on the Panama Canal 
are among donors of new pews recently 
placed in the Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, 
P. C,, reports Bishop Beal. The pews 
complete the cathedral furnishings, 
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Church Flourishes in War-torn China. What- 
ever else you may think about the situation 
in the Far East never allow yourself to think 
that because of present events the Christian 


cause in China is a losing cause. Here is one 
evidence, at least, supplied by my friend of 
many years, the Rev. John Magee, of the 
Church of the Victorious Word, Nanking: 

“This past year has been the greatest one 
in the history of our Church here in the 
number of baptisms and confirmations. For 
the Nanking area we had 128 confirmations 
in 1939, the bishop making two trips here 
for that purpose. Our schools are full to 
overflowing and we have never had so many 
day school students before in spite of the 
fact that the standards of our schools are 
necessarily not up to the former standard 
owing to the difficulty of getting qualified 
teachers. Most of this class fled at the ap- 
proach of the Japanese armies and they are 
very slow about coming back. In the day 
school on our compound at Hsiakwan we 
have 482 children and at Sze So Ts’uen we 
have 82, and we have about 250 more at 
St. Paul’s and Puchen. Our main difficulty 
is that we have not workers enough, either 
American or Chinese, to meet the crowding 
opportunities.” 


*k k *k 

Expenses High. St. Barnabas’ Mission for 
Lepers at Kusatsu in common with many 
other good works has been terribly hit by the 
high cost of living in Japan. At the present 
time forty-five of the men and women living 
in the mission homes are unable to do any- 
thing for their own support and have no 
income. They are absolutely dependent 
upon the mission and the Church that 
supports it. 

In the last three years the cost of main- 
taining a patient at the mission has almost 
doubled. For February, 1940, it was fifteen 
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Records Set in China 


by 
John W. Wood 


Chinese children used some novel methods 
this year to make money for their mite boxes. 
The little girl at the left has a basket on her 
arm which she used to help clean up the 
compound. These children are of St. Lioba’s 
Parish, Wuhu. Helping fill in bomb shell- 
holes was a favorite activity of some to 
make money. 


yen per month. This included food, fuel, 
and sundries of various kinds. Fifteen yen 
per month means approximately seventy- 
five cents a week at the present rate of 
exchange. Bishop Reifsnider truly says that 


no further economy can be applied to the- 


food of these people who even at best are 
in a weakened state of health. His report 
indicates that continued assistance from 
friends of St. Barnabas’ in this country is 
urgently needed. 


Ll Ls * 
Wanted: Sewing Machines. In this age of 
electricity there are doubtless many homes 
containing two old-fashioned foot power 
sewing machines. If they are in good enough 
condition to be started on a long journey 
across the Pacific they could find further 
usefulness in St. Luke’s Hospital No. 2, 
Shanghai. If the machines can be supplied, 
I will see that provision is made for the 
trans-Pacific journey. 
td k k 

Reductions That Hurt. When the National 
Council adopted a budget for 1940 smaller 
than any previous budget since it took office 
in 1920, the effect was quickly felt in the 
most distant mission fields. Bishop Rowe 
and Bishop Bentley, in endeavoring to meet 
Alaska’s share of the reduction, find it neces- 
sary to reduce travel expenses by $370. 
Further, they feel obliged to reduce from 
$500 to $100 the appropriation for running 
expenses of the launch which enables Bishop 
Bentley to visit small river stations that 
cannot be reached in any other way. 

They reduced certain salaries of American 
missionaries in the hope that the people 
whom they serve will make up amounts, 
ranging from $300 to $680. They have had 
to cut a mission supply fund for a station 
like Anvik from $230 to $130. These supply 
funds provide for essential expenses that 
cannot be met by the small missionary sal- 
aries. In these expenses fuel is a major item. 

Reductions such as these mean that Bishop 
Rowe and Bishop Bentley will not be able 
to travel as extensively as the best interests 


of the work require; that Bishop Bentley is 
likely to make long river journeys in remote 
parts of Alaska in a small boat alone, thereby 
incurring greatly increased risks of injury 
and even loss of life; that members of mis- 
sion stations will have to do without not 
merely comforts, but some essential features 
for proper living in a climate like that of 
Alaska. 
k k 


Other Churches Have Problems. In common 
with practically all missionary agencies, the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions“is faced by multiplying oppor- 
tunities on the one hand and decreasing 
income on the other. The American Board, 
representing as it does the Congregational 
churches of the United States, has been 
dealing with the situation courageously, on 
lay initiative. At the last annual meeting 
of the Board, one of the leading Congrega- 
tional laymen challenged the laity of the 
denomination, both men and women, to raise 
a fund of not less than $43,000 to send out 
and support additional missionaries. 

“Unless this tailspin can be checked 
promptly,” he said, “the work of this great 
Board will have to be drastically curtailed. 
Many Christian laymen will be willing to 
accept their share of the privilege to stand 
behind a group of new missionaries going 
to the field. Because of the world’s present 
chaos we must stress the need of missions 
more than ever. Our churches deeply need 
‘this gospel of service’ in Christ’s name.” 

Ly k * 

Eleven students of St. John’s University 
recently were admitted to the Church through 
baptism. They were personally prepared for 
the sacrament by President F. L. H. Pott, 
who, at Bishop Roberts’ urgent request, is 
continuing to serve as President of the Uni- 
versity. 

k kk & 


Three refrigerators, a radio, an auto- 
mobile, a typewriter, and medical sup- 
plies for a health center were among 
the items for which appropriations 
were made by the Woman’s Auxiliary 


executive board at a recent meeting. 


Places to be used included: Nevada, 
Arizona, San Joaquin, and North Caro- 
lina. The W.A. steps in to meet many 
a need in mission centers where equip- 
ment is scanty. 
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| 2 2,500-Mile Cruise to Alaska 


BISHOP ROWE TO ACCOMPANY PARTY 


WENTY-five hundred miles of 

cruising along the entire coast- 

line of southeastern Alaska; 

visits to some of the most his- 
toric centers of the Alaskan territory; 
a trip to Grand Coulee Dam; two-and- 
a-half days in glorious Yellowstone 
National Park; contacts with many in- 
teresting Church centers and withal, 
a spirit of congeniality with a limited 
party. 

These are some of the attractions 
which are offered through the first 
summer tour sponsored by Forty. The 
trip will start on Monday, Aug. 5, 
when the party assembles in Chicago 
from all parts of the Middle West and 
East. The spacious Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago will be headquarters. De- 
parture for the west will be on the 
North Coast Limited of the Burling- 
ton Road at 11 p. m. that night. 

Friday, Aug. 9, will find the party 
on a daylight ride through the beauti- 
ful lake region of Minnesota and 
North Dakota. At Mandam, N. D., 
the Sioux Indians will entertain with 
their colorful ceremonial dances. 

A day in the Rockies will occupy 
the group on Wednesday, Aug. 7, with 
arrival in Seattle Thursday, Aug. 8. 
The day will be spent sightseeing with 
visits to the University of Washington, 
Beacon Hill, Church centers and other 
points of interest. 

Friday, Aug. 9, will find the party 


(Right) Bishop Rowe, who is to be with 
FORTH Alaskan tour party in August. 


aboard the Denali of the Alaska 
Steamship Company, pulling away 
from the wharf at 9 a. m. and start- 
ing on an eleven-day cruise through 
mountain canyons via the placid In- 
side Passage. 

Ketchikan and Wrangell will be the 
first ports of call in Alaska, on Aug. 
11. The following day will find the 
Denali docking at Petersburg, center 
of the Alaskan fishing industry. 
Juneau, capital city, and Haines are on 
the docket for calls on Aug. 13, while 
Aug. 14 the party will reach Skag- 
way, famous as the gateway to the 
Klondike during gold rush days. Time 
is allowed here for a rail trip to Lake 
Bennett via the Trail of 98. Return- 
ing, southbound, Sitka is the first point 
of interest, scheduled for Aug. 16, and 
another stop will be made at Ketchi- 
kan, arriving at Seattle on Aug. 20. 
On the journey eastward, the party will 
visit Grand Coulee Dam, considered 
the greatest engineering spectacle of 
history, on Aug. 21. Lunch in the 
mess hall on the project will be one 
of the interesting experiences. Helena, 
Montana is the next stop, followed by 
a tour through Yellowstone National 
Park with visits to Mammoth Hot 
Springs, Old Faithful, Silver Gate, 
Red Lodge and a spectacular climax— 
a trip via the Red Lodge Highroad 
over the top of the Rockies. Arrival 
in Chicago is scheduled for Aug. 27. 


Christian Training School Objective 


(Continued from page 11) 


Baker is superintendent. The academy was 
established in 1928. Its course includes 
grades 7 and 8 and high school. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Started in 1910 in a lonely, isolated hollow 
in the mountains, Blue Ridge Industrial 
School, Bris, Va., has grown to include 700 
acres and thirty-five buildings in its $175,000 
plant. There are about 160 resident and 
forty day pupils, most of them mountain 
boys and girls. The course takes them from 
primary grades through high school. Em- 
phasis is put on vocational training, includ- 
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ing agriculture, home economics, handicraft 
and commercial work. 


Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va., 
celebrated its centennial a year ago. The 
six forms of the school for boys include high 
school and two years of junior college. It 
has both day and boarding pupils and is the 
diocesan school for Virginia, West Virginia, 
Southern Virginia and Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. Teaching methods are adapted to the 
University of Virginia, but pupils are pre- 
pared also for other colleges. The Rt. Rev. 

(Continued on next page) 


Bishop Rowe of Alaska has voiced 
a cordial welcome to the party and 
announces that plans will be made to 
receive the group in each Alaskan 


stop and to show the party the 
Church’s work in these places as sail- 
ing time permits. Mrs. Grafton Burke, 
who has spent many years in Alaska, 
has arranged to accompany the tour 
from Seattle and will be a delight to 
all who are members of it. 

For those who desire to leave the 
party after return to Seattle, in order 
to come east via another route, spe- 
cial arrangements have been provided. 

A glorious summer is assured those 
who take Fortu’s Alaskan tour. Write 
Tour Manager, FortH Magazine, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., for 
further details. 


CONGRATULATIONS, U. S. CAROLINA 


So important is Fort to the 
work of parishes in his diocese that 
Bishop Gravatt of Upper South 
Carolina has subscribed for all ves- 
trymen, finance committeemen, 
and Church school superintendents 
in his diocese. Thus Upper South 
Carolina joins Delaware in the 100 
per cent class of dioceses where all 
vestrymen receive the official na- 
tional magazine of the Church. 


‘Church Schools Provide Christian Training 


Henry St. George Tucker is president of the 
trustees. Dr. Archibald R. Hoxton is head- 
master. 


Girls from the grades through high school 
and boys from first grade to eighth attend 
St. Agnes’ School, Alexandria, Va., which 
was started in 1924 as a boarding and day 
school for girls. The boys are prepared for 
Episcopal High School, the: girls for college. 
St. Agnes’ is a few minutes’ ride from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to which many trips are made. 
Mrs. Helen A. Macan is headmistress. 


St. (Catherine’s School, Richmond, Va., 
was formerly the Virginia Randolph Ellett 
School. In October, 1940, the institution 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding and the twentieth of its ownership 
by the diocese. Both boarding and day 
pupils are accepted, with resident girls lim- 
ited to 125. The course includes kindergar- 
ten, the grades and high school. Mrs. 
Louisa deB. Bacot Brackett is headmistress. 
The Rev. Giles B. Palmer is chaplain. 


The five imposing buildings of St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Tappahannock, Va., com- 
mand a bluff above the Rappahannock 
River, halfway between Fredericksburg and 
the Chesapeake Bay. Founded just twenty 
years ago, the school is limited to seventy 
resident girls and thirty day students. The 
course includes grades 6 to 8 and high 
school, with‘ college preparatory work. Miss 
Edith Latane is headmistress. 


Started in 1911 with sixteen boys, St. 
Christopher’s School, Richmond, Va., now 
has a capacity of 250 day ‘pupils and forty 
boarders. The course includes pre-school, 
grades, high school, college preparatory. 
Student missionary societies maintain inter- 
est in the Church. St. Christopher’s is in 
the system of the Church ‘Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. The Rev. John Page 
Williams will be headmaster next year. 


(Continued from previous page) 


Many of the girls at Stuart Hall, Staun- 
ton, Va., are daughters, granddaughters and 


even great granddaughters of earlier stu-. 


dents. The school, which began as the 
Virginia Female Institute, is closing its 
ninety-seventh session this month. Since 
1914 it has been owned by the three Vir- 
ginia dioceses. The work includes grades 4 
to 8, and high school, which offers college 
preparatory, general, secretarial and fine arts 
courses. Miss Ophelia S. T. Carr is prin- 
cipal. 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, on a 270-acre campus of which 100 
acres are in woodlands, lies Chatham Hall, 
Chatham, Va., “Church-school-at-large” for 
girls from 13 to 19 years old. Enrollment 
in the 48-year-old school is limited to 150. 
Girls may select a four-year general or col- 
lege preparatory course. Virginia Henry 
Holt is dean. The Rev. Edmund J. Lee, 
D.D., is rector. 


Official diocesan school of southwestern 
Virginia is Virginia Episcopal School, 
Lynchburg, of which the Rev. Oscar deWolf 
Randolph, D.D., is rector. The school, 
which is for boys, is completing its twenty- 
fourth year with an enrollment of about 
120. It offers a six-year course, consisting 
of eighth grade, four years of high school 


and a year of post-graduate study. The 
work is college preparatory. 
Another of the Church schools in the 


Diocese of Virginia is St. Anne’s School for 
Girls, Charlottesville. Boarding students 
are accepted from 11 to 19 years of age, day 
pupils from 5 to 19, The course consists of 
kindergarten, grades, high school, college 
preparatory. Established in 1910, St. 
Anne’s is now directed by Miss Margaret 
L. Porter, headmistress. The Rev. Robert 


F. Gibson, D.D., is chaplain. 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


A church school of traditions with interests and opportunities for 


every girl. 


Founded seventy years ago in memory of the first 


missionary bishop of the American church, Kemper Hall pro- 
vides thorough college preparation and training in the Domestic 
and Fine Arts as well as a spiritual basis for successful living. 
Complete sports program. Junior school. 


Under the direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Catalog on request. 
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Christchurch School, Christchurch, Va., 
is a Virginia diocesan school for boys. It has 
been in operation since 1921 and has about 
sixty pupils. Their work includes eighth 
grade, four years ‘of high school and college 
preparatory. William D. Smith, Jr., is head- 
master, while the Rev. William D. Smith is 
chaplain. 


Closing its fortieth year is the Cathedral 
School for Girls, Orlando, Fla., a diocesan 
boarding and day school with work from 
kindergarten through the grades. The Bishop 
of South Florida is president of the trustees. 
Mrs. Louis C. Massey is principal. 


A tradition of missionary work clings to 
Valle Crucis School, Valle Crucis, N. C., 
for the earliest institution there was a mis- 
sion started in 1842. Social service work by 
students carries on that tradition. Valle 
Crucis was changed from a mission to a 
girls’ school in 1932. It offers high school 
and college preparatory work. Mrs. Emily 
R. Hopkins is headmistress, and the Rev. E. 
Dargan Butt is chaplain. 


Another _school with an anniversary to 
celebrate“ this year is Christ School, Arden, 
N.-C., which was opened just forty years 
ago. It is a school for 130 boys, with six 
forms corresponding to grades 7 to 12. The 
self-help system is carried out. Older boys 
live in cottages, younger groups in the dor- 
mitory. David Page Harris is headmaster, 
and the Rev. Wallis R. Hammond is dean. 


One of the few Church co-educational 
schools is Appalachian School, Penland, 
N. C. It is a diocesan institution where 
boys and girls are taught from the first 
grade through the seventh. The school was 
opened in 1913. Miss Gladys Chisholm is 
principal. The rector is the Rev. P. W. 
Lambert, Jr. 


(Continued on next page) 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Davenport, Iowa 
CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Hill-top campus and cultured home atmosphere 
conducive to high scholastic work. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Junior School. 
Individualized Education. Sports. Under the 
direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
56th Year Moderate Tuition 

Write for catalog—Box F. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 
A Protestant Episcopal School for Girls 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 

Founded in 1866 by the Right Reverend Henry 
Benjamin Whipple. For three-quarters of a 
century it has realized the Bishop’s aim of 
“broad and thorough scholarship, high-toned 
principles and deep, abiding faith.” Intensive 
college preparation, comprehensive general 
courses, and one year of Junior College. 
Margaret Robertson, M.A., Headmistress 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 
(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 


A graduate school preparing women for 
Church work 


as Ceaconesses or lay work- 
ers in the fields of religious education, 
social service, and evangelistic work. Op- 
portunity to work for advanced degrees. 


ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., Dean 


1820 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, California 
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, St. Mary’s School and Junior College, 
Raleigh, N. C., offers girls the last three 
years of high school, college preparatory and 
two years of college work. Established in 
1842, it is one of the oldest Church schools. 
The president is Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank. 
The Rey. Henry F. Kloman is chaplain. 
Nearly 300 pupils are enrolled. 


Porter Military Academy, Charleston, 
S. C., is a fully accredited school with a 
junior R.O.T.C. unit and instruction from 
grade 5 through high school and college pre- 
paratory. Col. Paul M. Thrasher is head- 
master, and the Rev. William W. Lumpkin 
is chaplain. 


ST. HELEN’S HALL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


One of the oldest and best 
known schools for girls in 
the Northwest 


Skiing at Mount Hood 


High Standards —Fine Equip- 
ment — Live Courses 
Lake House — Sports 


Co-educational 
Pre-school and Lower school 


Junior and Senior 
High School 


Junior College 
and 
3-Year Nursing Course 
with Good Samaritan Hospital 


For catalogs, resident and day pupils, 
address: 


The Sister Superior 


ee! 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Practical experience with farming and 
machinery is offered by Patterson School, 
Legerwood, N. C., the diocesan school for 
boys in Western North Carolina. Two 
years in junior high are followed by five 
years of high school, with a college pre- 
paratory, general, industrial or agricultural 
course. George:F. Wiese is superintendent, 
and the Rev. Boston M. Lackey is chaplain. 
The school has been open for forty years. 


Margaret Hall School, Versailles, Ky., 
bas become well known among Church 
people recently for its work with refugees. 


Two refugee professors are now on the 
faculty, while a girl from abroad is the 
recipient of a scholarship to the school. 
Boys are admitted from kindergarten 
through the seventh grade and girls through 
the high school. Mother Rachel, O.S.A., is 
principal of the school, which was opened in 
1898. The Order of St. Anne is in charge. 


Adjoining the beautiful Vicksburg National 
Military Park is All Saints’ College, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., a boarding and day school for 
girls. The school was opened in 1909, with 
the present Bishop of Mississippi as its first 


(Continued on next page) 


BURD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


4226 Baltimore Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miss MarGARET TAPPEN 
Principal 


Endowed, homelike dwell- 
ing for fatherless girls. Ac- 
cepted from four to eight 
years; kept until at least 
eighteen. Educated and 
professionally equipped 
gratis. Catalog on re- 
quest. 


TRUSTEE: 
Rector and Vestrymen of 
St. Stephen’s Church 


Tuition $500 up. 


Regents examinations for college entrance. 


Business, Art, 


Protection, Care, 


oT. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Health Centre of America 


Episcopal School for 60 girls, ages 8-18. 


Music, 
Winter Sports, Riding. 


® 
The Rev. F. Allen Sisco, Ph. D., Rector 


Health, 


French, 


Education 
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dean. The dean is now Miss Lily Brooke 
Powell. The course includes a four-year 
high school with college preparatory or 
academic work, and a two-year junior col- 
lege with elective teacher training. 


St. Andrew’s School, St. Andrew’s, Tenn., 
is operated by the Order of the Holy Cross 
as a boarding school for boys of the South- 
ern Appalachian country. Two miles east of 
Sewanee, it is guided by the Rt. Rev. Robert 
E. Campbell as prior, and Augustus A. 
Koski as headmaster. Boys are taught from 
sixth grade through high school, with a col- 
lege preparatory or general course. 


Founded in 1902 for much the same pur- 
pose as St. Andrew’s, St. Mary’s School for 
Mountain Girls at Sewanee, Tenn., is 
aimed to give the girls of the southern 
Appalachians a grammar and high school 
education with domestic science as well as 
classical or general studies. The school, 
with 60 pupils from sixth grade through high 
school, is in charge of the Community of St. 
Mary. The girls do much of the work. 
Choral training is required. 


Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, 
Tenn., is one of the institutions that have 
grown up around the University of the 
South. Established in 1868, it has a four- 
year high school and college preparatory 
course and a junior department with grades 
5 to 8. Enrollment is more than 180. An 
Honor School, it has a junior R.O.T.C. unit. 
Major Gen. William R. Smith, U.S.A., re- 
tired, is headmaster. The Rev. EF. M. 
Bearden is chaplain of the school. 


MIDDLE WEST 

St. Anne’s School for Girls, 6038 N. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl., is one of the 
Church schools operated by the Order of St. 
Anne. A number of small boys also attend 
the school. Sister Mary Magdalen, O.S.A., 
is headmistress, and the Rev. W. B. Stos- 
kopf, D.D., is chaplain. 


Howe School, Howe, Ind., is a grade and 


kigh school offering an opportunity for mili- 
tary training with a junior R.O.T.C. unit. 
Established in 1884, the school now is under 
the direction of Burrett B. Bouton, superin- 
tendent. The Rev. Robert J. Murphy is 
chaplain. 
grade and above. 


A textile studio with looms for weaving 
and an art studio with special work in 
ceramics are among the features of Kings- 
wood School, Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., one of the newest Church schools for 
girls. Opened in 1930, the school offers 
two years of junior high, four years of high 
school with either college preparatory or 
genera] work, and an optional year of post- 
graduate study. Miss Margaret A. Augur is 
headmistress. 


Operating on a plan similar to that of 
Kingswood, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., offers boys’ classes from grades 
7 to 12, with an optional year of post- 
graduate work. Located on Cranbrook 
Lake, 12 miles from Detroit, the school is 
one of five educational institutions founded 
by Mr. and Mrs. George Booth on their 
estate. The boys’ school opened in 1926. 
George T. Nickerson is dean. 


Established in 1870 as a living memorial 
for Bishop Jackson Kemper, the well known 
Kemper Hall at Kenosha, Wis., is teaching 
more than 100 girls from fifth grade through 
high school. It is one of the oldest girls’ 
schools in the Middlewest. It is conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Mary, with Sister Mary 
Ambrose as Mother Superior. The Rev. 
Leonard C. Wolcott is chaplain. The cen- 
tral building is the historic ‘““Durkee Man- 
sion,” built for a governor sometime before 
the school was founded. 


St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, 
Wis., also has come down to the present 
from the last century, when it was founded 
in 1884. About 350 boys from 12 to 20 
vears old attend the school, which has grades 
7 and 8, high school, college preparatory. 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1853 


Standard 4-year college courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Music, and Fine Arts, Early Childhood, 
Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, Commerce, and Health Education. 


Unusual opportunities afforded in many depart- 
ments where student may supplement class activity 
with work in the laboratory and in the community. 
Student teaching facilities available in local schools. 


Raymon M. Kistler, D.D., LL.D., 


President-elect 


For information, address the Registrar, Box K, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Boys are accepted in the third 


abounds in historical significance. 
founded in 1858 as a small day school by 
James Lloyd Breck and was developed by 
Bishop Whipple. 
school west of the Alleghanies. 
offers military training, Shattuck has sent 
more men to the ministry than to the Army. 
Stress is put on college preparatory. The 
school has grades 7 and 8 and high school. 


Col. Roy F. Ferrand is president, and the 
Rev. M. O. Gruber is chaplain. 


The cross that towers high on a bluff be- 


side the Mississippi River has! become a 
familiar sight to visitors at Davenport, Iowa, 
where St. Katharine’s School is located in a 
picturesque setting. This girls’ school, man- 
aged by the Sisters of St. Mary, has been a 
leading Church school since 1884. 
boarding and day pupils from fourth grade 
through high school. 
C.S.M., is principal. 


It has 


Sister Ethel Mary, 


Mechanics, manual training, music, riding 


and care of horses are among the diversified 
activities that fill the'day at Breck School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
day and boarding school for boys in the — 
grades and high school. 
part of the schedule'for the 100 or more boys 
enrolled. Chester H. Des Rochers is head- 
master, and the Rev. D. G. L. Henning is 
rector. 


Established in 1886, it is a 


Daily chores are 


St. James School, Faribault, Minn., is one 


of three secondary schools located in that 
Middlewestern Church center where Sea- 
bury-Western received its start. 
a military boarding school for boys of the 
first eight grades, was founded in 1901 by 
the Rev.James Dobbin, then rector of 
Shattuck School. 
headmaster. 
pecially for Shattuck. 


St. James, 


Frederick E. Jenkins is 
The boys are prepared es- 


Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., 


It was 


It is the oldest Church 
Although it 


Started as a small day school in Bishop 


Whipple’s living room in 1866, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Faribault, Minn., will celebrate the 
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Sewanee 


This is Sewanee’s ideal» 

for herself: 
That The University of the 
South shall always be the 
mother of Godliness, Disci- 
pline, and Freedom. 


‘And this, the ideal of the 


University for Sewanee Men: 


That they shall not seek their 
own gain, but that they shall 
serve their people, and shall 
be ever as Christ's soldiers, 
gentle in all things, valiant in 
action, and steadfast in ad- 
versity. 


For Catalogue or Book of Views address 
ALEXANDER GUERRY, Vice-Chancellor 


The University of the South 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 
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ST. CHRISTINA 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


Episcopal Church School for Girls 
Ages 7-18 years 


Established 1870 .... Reorganized 1938 
Cultural-Vocational Courses 


Four year High School (New York State Re- 
gents) College Preparatory 


General Course (Four Years) 


Ideal surroundings, near Otsego Lake. Campus 
bordering on the Susquehanna River. All win- 
ter sports. Wholesome activities. Dramatics. 
Music. 


Gracious living while learning. 
Limited number of boys accepted in Lower 
School. 


Director in residence, August 15th to July Ist. 


Louisa Haven Lawion, M.A., Director 


— 


All Saints’ 
Episcopal College 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


On a thirty acre campus overlooking the Mississippi River 
and adjoining the thirteen hundred acre Vicksburg National 
Military Park. 


Accredited four year High School 
Special College Preparatory 

Two year College 

Music, Art, Business, Home Economics 


All outdoor sports including horseback riding 
and hockey. Mild climate. 


REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, B.A., B.D., Rector 
LILY BROOKE POWELL, B.A., M.A., Dean 
THE RT. REV. W. M. GREEN, D.D., Chairman of the Board 


A small school emphasizing thorough class 
work and a happy, home-like student life in the 
environment of the Church. Founded by Bishop 
Theodore D. Bratton in 1908. Owned and op- 
erated by the Diocese of Mississippi. 


Sixteen full time teachers. 
Pupils from eight states 


—Special rates for the clergy—— 


Character Building Education 
at the MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for success in the best colleges and universi- 
ties and in later life. 

Beautifully and healthfully situated on an elevation over- 
looking a small community of long-established homes and 
the fertile farmlands of the Cumberland Valley. 

Experienced teachers and small classes provide individual 
attention and thorough preparation for college entrance 
examinations. 

Extensive playing fields and large gymnasium with swim- 
ming pool provide sports and recreation for every boy under 
faculty supervision. 

Catalog and other information available upon request to 


Dr. Boyd Edwards, Head Master 
The Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 


MARGARET 
HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 


(Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school 
for girls, from primary through high 
school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly 
renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres 
with ample playground space, hockey 
field and tennis courts. Riding. Board 
and tuition, $700. 


For catalog, address: 


Mother Rachel, O.S.A.,, 


Box F, Versailles, Kentucky 
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seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding 
next year. It is a school for girls and offers 
six years of work including eighth grade, 
high school and a year of junior college. 
Miss Margaret Robertson is headmistress. 


Brownell Hall, Omaha, Neb., is a girls’ 
boarding and day school with courses from 
kindergarten'through high school. A year of 
post-graduate work is optional. The school 
was founded in 1863 by Bishop Joseph 
Cruikshank Talbot. The Bishop of Ne- 
braska is president of the trustees. Miss 
Marguerite H. Wickenden is principal. 


All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
was founded in 1884 by Bishop Hare, and 
the high point of every year is Field Day 
on May 17, his birthday. The school, which 
is situated in a residential section of Sioux 
Falls, has about 10 resident girls and 50 day 


pupils. The course includes nursery school, 
kindergarten, grades, high school, college 
preparatory. 


Founded nineteen years ago for the bene- 
fit of Wyoming girls who live in small vil- 
lages and isolated rural sections, Ivinson 
Hall, Laramie, Wyo., is a day and boarding 
school with grades 7 and 8, high school and 


St. Edmumni’s Srhool 


on Eden Hill, Stockbridge, Massachusetts 


Boarding and Day School for Boys—Junior and Senior High. College 
Board Preparation. Moderate Fee—Small School—All Athletics. 


REV. H. BOARDMAN JONES, Headmaster 


GENERAL CONVENTION 


—is only four months off! You’ve got to be prepared for that great period in the 
history of our Church. You’ve got to know what the Church is considering, 
planning, doing. Let THE LIVING CHURCH and THE LAYMAN’S MAGA- 


ZINE prepare you! 


From now through October almost every issue will have a great deal of Gen- 


eral Convention information—news stories, pictures, articles, editorials. 
simply can’t afford to be without these issues. 


You 
Subscribe at once so that you 


may follow General Convention from beginning to end. 


A Convention 
Special! 


! 

| 

| 

A one-year subscription to THE | 
LIVING CHURCH and THE 

LAYMAN’S MAGAZINE is $4. | 

However, you may subscribe for | 
6 months (special Convention 

offer) for only $2.00. : 

| 

| 

| 


includes 20 issues of 


A 
Cc 
4p 
‘4p 
O This offer 
D 
A 
re 


Che Living Church 


744 North Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please enter my subscription to The Living Church. 
and The Layman’s Magazine for six months. 


Tenclosé, $i2s22-==see sean 


My Name) 222-2 Ses se ae ee eee en eee 
THE LIVING CHURCH and 6 
issues of THE LAYMAN’S Mdaeees ee her ee ee ae 
MAGAZINE. All for $2.00! 

Cit Y ge ee ean ets Statesc.s sae ee eae 


college preparatory. Miss Josephine W. 
Whitehead is principal, and the Very Rev. 
Eric Montizambert is chaplain. The Bishop 
of Wyoming is president. 


Sherwood Hall, Laramie, Wyo., is the 
Cathedral School for boys of that missionary 
district. The boys, who are accepted from 
fifth grade through high school, take their 
academic work at the University of Wyo- 
ming’s Secondary Training School. At the 
Hall they have supervised study, planned © 
recreation, riding and some military drill. 
Sherwood Hall was founded in 1924. The 
Rev. Charles L. Street, Ph.D., is headmaster. 


St. John’s School, Salina, Kan., offers a 
full military coutse from third grade through 
high school, with college preparatory work. 
Established in 1887, it has an enrollment of 
about 65 resident boys. Smaller pupils are 
housed ‘in separate buildings. Major R. L. 
Clem is superintendent, and the Rev. J. F. 
Moore is chaplain. 


SOUTHWEST 


Operating now under a new title, the 
Ruth Coit School, San Antonio, Texas, was 
established in 1879 as St. Mary’s Hall. 
Resident girls are accepted from seventh 
grade through high school, and day pupils 
may enter in the first grade. At present 
there are-185 pupils. Miss Estelle M. Bon- 


nell-is headmistress. 


Just completing its first year of operation 
is Prescott Preparatory School, Prescott, 
Ariz., the newest Church school and first in 
its missionary district. Enrollment is lim- 
ited to fifty boys, who are taught from the 
first grade through high school. Preparation 
is made for College Board examinations. 
Ten boys, mainly from the East, have at- 
tended the first year. Lancelot M. Dent, 
Ph.D., is headmaster. 


PACIFIC COAST 


On the shore of the Pacific Ocean, just 
halfway between San Diego and Del Mar, 


(Continued on next page) 


@eWANTED 


New York Book Publisher respectfully solicits 
worth-while manuscripts for publication. Mail 
manuscripts to: 


FORTUNY’S, 87 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The New York Training School for 


Prepares Women for Service 
Deaconesses in the Church as Deaconesses, 


or as Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Dis- 
tricts, and Mission Fields. The course includes 
Field Work in both Religious Education and 
Social Service. Address: 

DEACONESS ELEANOR P. SMITH 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York _ 


+ SHRINE MONT > Vacations—May-October 
‘for clergy, laity, families and friends. In high 
Alleghanies, west of Washington by motor, bus, 
or train. Grounds of rare beauty include Shrine 
Mont Mountain; mineral springs; many recrea- 
tions; modern lodges, cottages, social halls and 
refectory; noted SHRINE; perpetual trust of 
Church. Vacation rate—$15 a week, $14 by 4 
weeks. Prospectus. Rev. E. L. Woodward, 
M.D., Director, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, 
Va. Clergy Seminar July 15-26. 


AN 
For Aged, Convalescents, or Those Needing Rest 


Board and care given in a beautiful, histori- 
cal, air-conditioned home in the Berkshires. 


IDEAL HOME 


car for 
Nurse and doctor in 
Companionship and entertain- 


Extensive, well-planted grounds, 
drives, home _ food. 


attendance, 
ment. Exclusive. 
MRS. ADELBERT L. HUNTINGTON 
Pittsfield-Lenox Rd., R.F.D. No. 2, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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is The Bishop’s School, La Jolla, Calif. 
Founded in 1909 on the Scripps Foundation 
by Bishop Johnson of Los Angeles, the 
school has a twenty-acre campus with ac- 
commodations for sixty resident girls. There 
is an equal number of day pupils. The 
girls are taught from sixth grade through 
high school. Caroline S. Cummins is head- 
mistress, the Rev. George Williams chaplain. 


The Rt. Rev. Robert B. Gooden, D.D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles, is head- 
master of Harvard School, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. Founded forty years ago for 
boys, the school has fifty boarding pupils 


PATTERSON SCHOOL 
LEGERWOOD, N. C. 
Junior High and High School for Boys 

College Preparatory 


Write GEORGE F. WIESE, Supt. 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square New York City 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New 
York Universities with consent of the 
Dean and Faculty. 


Address: THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A three year Course, leading to the 
Degree of Th.B.; eight months’ Theological 
Studies, two months’ Clinical Training each 
year. 

Graduate Studies, leading to Degrees of 
Th.M. and Th.D. 

Department of Women, three year 
Course and Clinical Training, leading to 
the Th.B. Shorter Course for professional 


women. 
ALLEN EVANS, Dean 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN 


The Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 


Founded by Bishop White 1833 
Donates to Missions, Institutions, Parishes 


unable to purchase them, in limited grants, 

The Book of Common Prayer. 

The Combined Book (The Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal in 1 volume.) Pew size. 
Apply: Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y 

1935 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and 100 day students. It offers work from 
grade 6 through high school, with college 
preparatory and a junior R.O.T.C. unit. 


St. Helen’s Hall and Junior College, 
Portland, Ore., is under the care of the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist. Oldest of the 
Church schools in the Far West, it was es- 
tablished in 1869. The junior college was 
added in 1932. The school now offers girls 
its instruction 'from kindergarten through 
the grades, high school and two years of 
junior college. The Rev. A. A. Vall-Spinosa 
is chaplain. 


Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah, 


accepts girls from the age of 2% to 20. 
Established in 1880, it offers nursery school, 
kindergarten, grades, high school and college 
preparatory. Most of the girls are day 
pupils, but 'there is a resident department. 


Founded by Bishop John A. Paddock of 
Olympia in 1884, before Washington was a 
state, Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, 
Wash., is one of the three oldest girls’ 
schools in the Pacific Northwest. It gathers 
students from every part of the country and 
sends them on to college in the East and the 
West. Boarders are accepted from fifth 


(Continued on page 33) 


Onarga Military School 


Onarga, Illinois 


COLLEGE PREP AND BUSINESS COURSES. 


How to study taught. 


Home-like. All sports. 


New Gymnasium. Pool. Ages 10-20. Eighty-five 


miles south of Chicago. 


For Catalog, address: 
COL. J. F. BITTINGER, Superintendent 


Box F, Onarga, Illinois 


VALLEY FORGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation’s Shrine” 


College preparatory for young gentlemen 12 to 20. Also 
fully accredited Junior College. Enrollment limited to 400. 
Highest scholastic standards, special supervision for in- 


dividual student. 


Recitation classes limited to 12. Three 


hundred eighty-four Graduates now enrolled in college, 


West Point, Annapolis. 


New fireproof dormitories, aca- 


demic buildings, library, large recreation building and 
pool, stable with 60 horses. Motorized Field Artillery Bat- 


tery. All sports, 


golf, polo. 


Cavalry, Infantry, Senior 


R.O.T.C., Band. Highest Government rating. 


For Catalog Address 


Box X, Wayne, Pennsylvania 


ONSECRATION of its first 
native bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Athalicio Theodoro Pithan, D.D., 
recently was one of the high- 
lights of the completion of the first fifty 
years of the Episcopal Church in Brazil. 
The consecration of Suffragan Bishop 
Pithan took place at Trinity Cathedral, 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, on April 21, in 
the presence of a huge congregation. 
The Rt. Rev. William M. M. Thomas, 
Bishop of Brazil, was the consecrator, 
with the Rt. Rev. Efrain Salinas y 


HOOSAE 
SCHOGE 


HOOSICK, NEW YORK 


— Brazil Has Native Bishop 


(Left) Bishop Pithan speaking before the recent 


Fiftieth Anniversary Convocation 


Velasco, Missionary Bishop of Mexico, 


and the Rt. Rev. Alexander Hugo 
Blankingship, Bishop of Cuba, as co- 
consecrators. 

An ordination service, dedication of 
a new building at the Brazil Theolog- 
ical Seminary, the 42nd Council of the 
diocese, and an exhibit of models of 
churches and other buildings in the 
district—these were other features of 
the fiftieth anniversary celebration. 

The ordinands included the Rev. 
E. S. Yuba, who constitutes another 
link in the building of a native ministry 
in Brazil. He will work among Jap- 
anese settlers of the country. The 
other ordinand was the Rev. Custus 
Fletcher, Jr., professor of religious 
education at the Theological Seminary. 

The new Theological Seminary 
building which was dedicated by 
Bishop Thomas is the gift of the late 
John Letcher of Virginia. It contains 
three classrooms, library, dining hall, 
kitchen and pantry on the ground floor; 


in Brazil. 


offices for the rector, the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, the Forward Movement, 
and archives room on the second floor. 
Also seven rooms for students, an in- 
firmary and a guest room. Equipment 
for the seminary is being furnished by 
individuals and organizations in the 
United States, among them the Young 
People’s Service League of Kentucky. 
This organization is equipping the 
guest room as a memorial to the late 
Bishop Woodcock of Kentucky. 


KITCHEN CHOPPER AND HAMMER 
(Continued from page 22) 


but lost everything in the war. 

Such boys and girls are typical of 
thousands in new China, Miss Sherman 
states, eager for the best training they 
can get, to serve their country; doctors 
and nurses, engineers, agriculture ex- 
perts, or perhaps musicians or diplo- 
mats, all professions find their candi- 
dates. 


FORK UNION 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
--- The Place to Educate 


Boys | 


32 


selt Help —— Ideal Climate 
Outdoor Sports 
Grades 7-12 


Training of the whole personality in its process 
of assimilation for the formation of life attitudes 
in an environment of Christian living. 


ot 


HOOSAC—"The Christmas School’ so called 
for its famous pageant “The Boar’s Head and 
Yule Log’’—48 consecutive presentations. 


ot 
Address: 


Rev. James L. Whitcomb, Headmaster 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. Able faculty. Small classes. Supervised 
study. Lower School for small boys in new 


separate building. Housemother. R.O.T.C. Fire- 
proof building. Inside swimming pool. All 
athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 
states and other countries. Catalog 48rd year, 


Dr. J. J. Wicker, President 


ORK UNION 


MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
BOX F, FORK UNION, VIRGINIA 
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grade through high school, day pupils from 
pre-school on. Elizabeth M. Fitch is head- 


mistress. 


Twelve years older than Annie Wright 
Seminary is St. Paul’s School for Girls, 
Walla Walla, Wash., which was founded in 
1872. Its course includes grades 1 to 8, high 


school and college preparatory. Miss Nettie 
M. Galbraith is principal. 


MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS 


A number of secondary schools not di- 
rectly connected with the Church have 
special appeal for parents of boys and girls 
because of their Christian character as well 
as thorough academic courses. 


Among these is the Onarga Military 
Academy, Onarga, IIl., one of the well 
known Middlewestern schools. It is located 
about eighty-five miles south of Chicago and 
includes boys from 10 to 20 years old. Col. 
J. F. Bittinger is superintendent. Courses 
are both college preparatory and business. 

An honor school for boys of all ages is 
Fork Union Military Academy, Fork 
Union, Va. The upper school prepares boys 
for university or business and includes an 
R.0.T.C. unit. The junior school is for boys 
six years old and over Dr. J. J. Wicker is 
superintendent. 

Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., 
prepares boys for all colleges and universities. 
Boyd Edwards, D.D., is headmaster. 

Courses in liberal arts, science, fine arts, 
music, home economics, commerce and 
teacher training are offered by Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pa. The college gives 
four years of work and offers four degrees. 
Raymon M. Kistler, D.D., is president-elect. 


(Below) Lois Peyerson, May Queen at Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn. 


As reported in 
Newsweek, circula- 
tion of THE UPPER 
ROOM has climbed 
in five years from 
an_ initial 100,000 
to 1,100,000 per 
quarter — smashing 
all records and setting a new high mark for the church press. 


Contributors of its daily devotions “‘write for the average man 
and woman,”’ notes Newsweek, and “‘it is evident that the publica- 
Buonned REST HOUSE Mesa tion meets a very definite spiritual need.”’ 


The quarterly issue for July, August and September is now ready for distribution 
—in English, Spanish, Portuguese, Korean, Hindustani and Braille editions. English 
and Spanish editions, 5 cents per copy, postpaid, in lots of 10 or more to one 
address. Single copies, by mail, 10 cents. Individual yearly subscriptions, 30 
cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. Braille editions, 50 cents per copy, $2.00 per 


In the quiet, rural Village of Swansea, year. 
in southern Massachusetts, churchmen and 
women, clergy and lay, may enjoy restful 
vacations and recreation with, or independ- 


ent of, other congenial visitors at a cost of 
$2.00 per day, including room and meals. 
Inquiries may be directed to 


CLARENCE H. POOR 
45 B: fiel a epg: e 
Ree osrert Seated Doctors’ Building Nashville, Tennessee 
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Send all orders to 


Have Both MONEY and TIME to do the 
Things You’ve Always Longed to do 


Do you know that you can make investments 
in MOODY ANNUITIES of $100 and up, 
that will pay you a LIFE RETURN of.from 


34% to 84%? 

Thus you are assured a 
DEPENDABLE regular 
INCOME which will enable 
you to live a richer, fuller life. 

For 33 years thousands of hap- 
py annuitants have enjoyed the 
blessings of MOODY ANNUI- 
TIES—receiving their checks 
even during eee ee years— 
IN FULL and ON TIME. 


Address Dept. SM61 


The MOODY Bible Institute 


oF SHUsAeS 
153 INSTITUTE PLACE 


> CHICAGO, rae 


BILHORN FOLDING 
ORGANS 


The Original Folding Organ | 
Pat. in U.S. A. and other countries. 
World Famous for more than 
50 years. Sweet tone; Aston- | 
ishing volume; Durable; In 
expensive; Easily carried. 
Suitable for Missions, Camps 
Schools, Homes. Write for lies 

Bilhorn Bros. Organ Co. 


1414 McLean Ave., Dept. TS, Chicago, III. 


THE 


Church Building Fund 


AIDS 


Parishes and Missions 
In the Construction of 


Churches, Rectories and 


Parish Houses 
Through Loans, Gifts and Grants 


Address Secretary | 


American Church Building Fund Commis- 
sion, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


CHURCH £& 
PEWS 


Our pews excel in 
beauty, comfort and 
| fine workmanship, 
Every PG 
style. See them be- 
fore you_ buy. _ All 
| types of Church Fur- 
niture built to order. 
Catalog on request. 


KELTNER MFG. CO., 85 Main St., 
DEAF HEARING AID 
NO BATTERY 


10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device Without Battery. 
Worn on ear. Inconspicuous. Featherlight. 
Used by thousands. Send today for free in- 
formation and names of happy users. 

AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 East 43rd Street (R), New York City 
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Ashley, Ohio 


Dr. Van Dusen Gives Message of Hope 


A world community of nations can 
be as much a fact as a world fellowship 
of Christians, 
race, nation, and cultural background 
disappear, declares Henry P. Van 
Dusen in his recently published book, 
For the Healing of the Nations. The 
book proclaims a message of hope for 
the future; of faith “in the greatest 
power for the uplifting of the life of 
humanity and for the building of a 
fairer world which this planet has ever 
seen.” 

Published by Scribners and based 
on actual experiences of an eight- 
months’ journey to missions in all parts 
of the world including attendance at 
the Madras Conference, the book 
strikes deeply at the roots of many 
doubts about the effectiveness of Chris- 
tian missions. 


MAKE COLLEGE GRANTS 
Grants to aid college work in six 
educational institutions were made re- 
cently by the National Commission on 


in which differences of | 


College Work from funds provided by 
the Church Society for College Work. 

In each case the grant is to supple- 
ment the salary of a student pastor. 
Institutions included are the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Cornell 
University, Ithaca; Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; and North- 
western University, Evanston, Il. 
Bishop Keeler of Minnesota is Chair- 
man of the Commission. 


A course especially for Episcopal 
Church people will be given at Colum- 
bia University during the summer 
term, from July 29 to August 16. It 
will deal with ‘Teaching the Faith of 
the Church” and will be taught by the 
Rev. Daniel A. McGregor, Ph.D., 
executive secretary of the Department 
of Christian Education of the National 
Council, and Dr. Adelaide Case of 
Columbia. 


Beautiful Shrine Mont 


(Continued from page 20) 


Tucker Lodge is located in a wide 
circuit of buildings and is joined to the 
Refectory and the Bishop Brown So- 
cial Hall to form the central group. 
These three buildings face down the 
grounds toward the gate, sixty yards 
away, and jthe old Orkney Spring. 
Around them are grouped other cot- 
tages, a lodge and lecture hall. 

On the practical side, there are 
screened, flagged porches, wide fire- 
places, a water system and a kitchen 
garden that supplies much of the food. 
For amusement Shrine Mont has a 
stage in the Refectory, pianos, radios 
and scattered library units with a total 
of 7,000 volumes. An outdoor swim- 
ming pool and tennis courts provide 
for the active life, while quiet writing 
rooms appeal to those who take their 
rest seriously. 

Tucker Lodge was built with an eye 


Grace Church in New York 


maintains two residence clubs for out of 
town boys and girls. 


Huntington House for Girls 
Apply: Miss Theodora Beard, 94 Fourth Ave. 


House for Young Men 


Apply: Mrs. B. H. Keeler, 88 Fourth Ave. 


to crowded conferences and to vaca- 
tions as well. It has an assembly hall 
with wings that can be opened up to 
bring the seating capacity to 200. 
When conferees leave, the wings will 
become reading rooms, the assembly 
hall a gathering place for many crowds. 
The 2,000 books were given by Church 
Periodical Clubs throughout the 
country. 

Six hundred persons are expected 
to attend the ten conferences scheduled 
at Shrine Mont this summer. They 
will range from twenty to as many as 
150 at a meeting. In addition, Dr. 
Woodward is looking for 400 other 
guests on vacation. August will be a 
no-conference month, and play will 
then be the rule. During the rest of 
the summer the vacationing guests and 
the conference members will share the 
facilities. 


You are invited to the 


ADVANCED CONFERENCE OF THE 


PROVINCE OF WASHINGTON 
Monday, July 1 to Friday, July 12, 1940 


at Sweet Briar, Virginia 
Special Clergy Conference, July 8-12 
For further information write: 


THE REV. GARDINER M. DAY 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(A Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Report to the Superintendent of Insurance of OFFICERS 
the State of New York as at close of business Wm. Fellowes Morgan 
December 31, 1939. President 


The Rt. Rev. Cameron J. Davis, D.D. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $25,322,005 The Hon. Frank L. Polk 
Vice-Presidents 
LEDGER ASSETS Bradford B. Locke 
Mortgage Loans $ 25,000.00 Executive Vice-President 
Policy Loans 110,535.46 John Carey 
Premium Notes 8,498.94 Assistant Vice-President 
Bonds ‘4 424,960.65 i P. Morgan 
Preferred Stocks 477 848.75 Treasurer 
Cash SUL e202 190,040,0/0.02 fonara ek ihie 


Secretary 


Ira Harris 
NON-LEDGER ASSETS Comptroller 


Interest Accrued $ 39,364.89 Gilbert E. Ault 
Net deferred and Actuary 


uncollected pre- Eu 3 
gene F. Russell, M.D. 
miums 120,942.61 Medical Director 


Market value of | 


Stocks over F 
~ Book Value 28,481.25 $ 188,788.75 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


po Stephen Baker Jarvis Cromwell 
GROSS ASSETS $9,737 ,365.37 The Rt. Rev. Cameron J. Davis, D.D: 
Assets Not Admitted 447.75 Charles A. Goodwin 


——————— The Rev. Oliver J. Hart, D.D. 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS —_$5,736,917.62 Aint. apes 


The Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, D.D. 

LIABILITIES Charles E. Mason J. P. Morgan 

Premium Reserve $4,617,167.00 Wm. Fellowes Morgan 

Other Reserves The Hon. Frank L. Polk 

and Liabilities 116,136.29 The Hon. Origen S. Seymour 
—— Harper Sibley 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,733,303.29 The Rt. Rev. Ernest M. Stires, D.D. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 1,003,614.33 Samuel Thorne ‘Allen Wardwell 
ea ae The Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, D.D. 

$5,736,917.62 Charlton Yarnall 


Low Cost Life Insurance and Endowment Insurance and Annuities 


are available to 


The CLERGY, LAY OFFICIALS and other active LAYWORKERS doing volun- 
tary or paid work on behalf of the Episcopal Church and to the members of 
their immediate families. Please write for information and rates. 


The Corporation has no agents. All business is conducted by correspondence. 


SUMMER FORWARD--day by day-- 


THEME 


f 


‘‘The Spirit of Discipleship’ 


The Summer Forward, now ready, is partic- 
ularly designed to fit your devotional needs. 


AT HOME—for those quiet half hours. 
ON VACATION—for those periods of rest and 


relaxation. 


Find Real Refreshment Through Him! 


A DOUBLE NUMBER COVERING 17 WEEKS 
(JUNE 2nd TO SEPTEMBER 28th)” 


SUMMERTIME— 


Fifty suggestions for indoor and outdoor 
activities in which parents may work together 


with their children. 


Prepared by a Group 
of 


Fathers and Mothers 


PICNICS —— GAMES 
PICTURES —— and —— PRAYERS 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT COMMISSION 


406 Sycamore Street CINCINNATI OHIO 
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